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THE SACRAMENTS OF THE 
EASTER SEASON 


N A previous article (cf. March 1960) 
we described the Christian idea of life and discussed the implantation 
of life in ourselves through the liturgy and the sacraments. 

Now we want to illustrate how this divine life is introduced into 
our human life or renewed in it by the three sacraments that belong in 
a special way to the Easter period. 

To be sure, all the sacraments are means of sharing in the paschal 
mystery. And each confers a paschal grace, each associates to 
Christ’s sacrifice one of the activities or circumstances of human life. 
Still, there are sacraments that sanctify the whole of human life : the 
ones that confer, restore or nourish the divine life in us. It is under- 
standable that the Church has always given them special prominence 
in the feast in which she celebrates most solemnly the anniversary of 
the mystery of Easter. These sacraments are baptism, penance and 
the holy Eucharist. 


BORN INTO LIFE 
Baptism is par excellence the sacrament of the initiation, of the 
beginning of the divine life, of the entrance of this life into man 
and of the entrance of man into the friendship of God. Even when 
reduced, as it is presently in our countries, to the pouring of a little 
water over an infant’s forehead, baptism is essentially a bath which 
confers a death and a life, a bath which signifies a putting to death 
and a resurrection. Its symbolism has been explained by St. Paul: 
“We who have been baptized,” that is, immersed and washed, “have 
been baptized into Christ’s death, that we may rise with him.” 

To appreciate the symbolism, we must have in mind the way in 
which baptism was given at the Jordan by St. John the Baptist, and 
the way in which it was given in the primitive Church, a procedure 
to which the surviving baptistries of that era still bear witness. 

The adult Christian would descend into the baptistry and then 
come up out of it. The water which is the element in baptism is like 
a tomb or a shroud. The Christian plunges into it, is engulfed, im- 
mersed, buried under the water. This is the symbol of death, by 
which he is associated to the Lord’s death. 
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But, just as Christ did not stay in death, the Christian does not 
stay either, but gets up again and comes out of the water, purified. 
This is the symbol of resurrection, by which he is associated to 
Christ’s resurrection. He was dead. Now he is born to a new life, 
he shares in the glorious life of the risen Christ. 

Thus in every baptism something, someone, is killed, in the 
strongest sense of the word. In every newborn infant who is baptized, 
someone dies. It is the “old man” in him who is put to death: the 
man of sin, the man who contracted from his first birth that which 
is called original sin, that which separates us from God. 

And in every baptism, even that of an old man on his deathbed, 
someone is born again: the new man. Something is born. A new life 
is inaugurated and begun, which will be an eternal life: the life of 
the risen Christ, who has conquered sin and death. 

The whole liturgy of the season of Easter, that is, of Lent, Passion- 
tide, the paschal triduum, Paschaltide and Pentecost, calls up, repre- 
sents, realizes this mystery of death and of life with all its demands. 
For this work of God in us demands that we consent to it, conform 
our life to it. 

To make the mystery of death something real each day — such is 
the whole program of what is called “mortification,” that is to say, 
the putting to death of sin in ourselves. Such is asceticism, renuncia- 
tion, everything by which we say “No” to the world, to our selfishness, 
to death. 

To make the mystery of resurrection something real — such is 
the whole program of what is called the “spiritual life”: that personal 
relation with God which is expressed in prayer under all its forms, 
communal and private. 

All this has been announced and prefigured in the Old Testament, 
prepared, begun in the life of Christ, fulfilled in His sacrifice, taught 
and elaborated upon by the apostles and by the tradition of the 
Church. 

The liturgy draws upon this treasury of figures, parables, images, 
ideas and exhortations. It uses them to invite us, during this whole 
season which surrounds the feast of Easter, to renew in ourselves 
the realities of baptism, to become more fully aware of the obligations 
laid on us by those realities, to ask God for the grace to remain 
faithful to our obligations. 
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It is the clergy’s duty to help the Christian people understand the 
whole content, the whole meaning, of Easter as a baptismal feast. 


THE SECOND BAPTISM 
But penance is a second baptism, and Easter is the feast of this 
second baptism also. Because it is the time when God unites Himself 
to man, it is also the time when man reunites himself to God if he 
has separated himself from God, if sin has made him fall back into 
death. Thus the Church wants her faithful to go to confession at least 
once a year, and precisely during the Easter season. 

“To do penance” means first of all to receive the sacrament which 
bears that name and which restores to us or renews in us the mystery 
of Christ’s death and resurrection. But it means also to mortify our 
tendency to evil, to accept some voluntary suffering for Christ in 
order to associate ourselves in His death and really rise with Him to 
a new life. 

The liturgy of the Easter season exhorts us to do this and teaches 
us how: by prayer, fasting, almsgiving, the forgiveness of injuries, 
all the practices by which we can overcome our selfishness, get 
beyond ourselves, grow toward divine stature. The texts from the 
prophets, St. Paul, the psalms, all those texts that speak of repent- 
ance, of the pardon granted by God, of conversion of man to God, 
form part of the liturgy of the sacrament of penance. 

Actually the sacrament of penance — confession, as we call it — 
seems at first glance to be the least liturgical sacrament of all, the one 
whose rites are most reduced and whose forms are least expressive. 

Yet this anonymous, private conversion in the least esthetic set- 
ting is really a public, solemn act, like every act of the Church. A 
member of the Church who has the power to sin acknowledges hin- 
self a sinner by a general and then a particular confession, before the 
whole Church as represented in the person of another member who 
has received the power to forgive sins. 

Private confession is only one of the acts of the ritual of penance. 
It does not take on its full meaning until it is seen along with the 
rest of the acts and clarified by the texts in which the liturgy, from 
Ash Wednesday on, spells out the content, the lessons and the 
requirements of this sacrament and of its rite. 

Here again, it is up to the clergy to call the attention of the 
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faithful to all these riches, to make them love these texts so full of 
humility and trust. 

As an aid in their task it has become the practice in our day, im 
certain churches, to hold ceremonies of penance, community peni- 
tential rites, and this is a good practice. But everything that is said 
in the liturgy itself, and particularly in the formulas of confession 
and of absolution, is already sufficient to indicate the essential value 
of the sacrament of reconciliation. 

The liturgy also helps us understand why the Church asks her 
faithful to go to confession, to do penance, at least during the Easter 
season, and preferably more often, even if they have not committed 
mortal sin, the sin that deprives them of supernatural life by separat- 
ing them from God. 

To declare oneself a penitent, to recognize that one is a sinner 
and to ask pardon, is to acknowledge before the Church a tendency 
to evil which is in all of us and is in us always, even if we do not yield 
to it in a serious way. To declare oneself a penitent is to recognize our 
need of God, of His grace, of His strength, of His life in ourselves. 

This twofold attitude of repentance and of hope corresponds to 
the twofold aspect of the paschal mystery, mystery of death and of 
resurrection, of mortification and of renewal in the Spirit of the 
glorified Christ. 

To go to confession, therefore, is to attune ourselves to the whole 
spirit of the paschal liturgy. It is to consent to what the liturgy signi- 
fies and does. It is to raise our psychology to the level of the realities 
which faith causes us to see in the paschal mystery. 

In baptism, God gives life, one and the same life, His own, to His 
faithful. And He makes of them one Church, animated by one com- 
mon life, where each person is saved in company with others and 
with their assistance. Each one receives the ministry of the rest, their 
help, their prayer, their example, and each one owes the rest all that 
he is. Baptism is communitarian. It is a family feast, a feast that is 
universal, that is to say, catholic. 

Penance also is a Church ceremony. All of us together must ask 
pardon, accuse ourselves, receive absolution. For all of us sin against 
God and against the life of God in the world and in our brethren. 

Sin is always a consequence and a manifestation of our egoism. It 
alienates us from our brethren at the same time that it separates us 
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from God. Penance, which restores us to peace with God, reconciles 
us with our brethren, with the whole Church. 

The liturgy of the Easter season, particularly during Lent, is a 
liturgy of public penance. It maintains among us the tradition of 
public penance, without which private penance would not have its 
full meaning, its full efficacy for the renewal of the divine life in us. 


CULMINATION IN THE EUCHARIST 
Finally, this whole liturgy, this whole initiation and renewal find 
their culminating point in the Eucharist, which is par excellence the 
holy Sacrament, the holy Sacrifice and the holy Communion. 

All the sacraments give life in the sense that they unite us to God, 
but each in its own way, according to the different needs of our 
human life. Baptism gives life after the manner of a birth. Penance 
gives it after the manner of a remedy that can cure death itself, 
according to the saying of our Lord which the lenten liturgy repeats 
to us: “I do not will the death of the sinner, but rather that he be 
converted and live.” 

The Eucharist gives life after the manner of nourishment. It main- 
tains life and makes it increase; it confers the fulness of life, its 
perfect unfolding. 

Why is this? Because it unites us in the closest way to the very 
body of Him in whom life is incarnate and, through this sacred body, 
to the Son of God, who Himself is united to the Father and the 
Spirit. The Eucharist causes us to participate most intimately in the 
two great mysteries which Christ came to reveal and to fulfill in His 
person : the incarnation and the redemption. 

The incarnation: to remind ourselves of it, we need only read 
those words so simple and so full of reality which the liturgy presents 
to us on several occasions, for example on the feast of Corpus Christi, 
that feast of the body of Christ which prolongs and completes the 
paschal season. The words are taken from the Gospel according to 
St. John, excerpted from the great discourse in which Christ revealed 
the mystery of the bread of life : 

My flesh is food indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed. He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, 
and I in him. As the living Father has sent me, and as I live because of 
the Father, so, too, he who eats me shall live because of me. This is the 
bread that has come down from heaven. It is not like the manna: your 
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fathers ate the manna, and they died. He who eats this bread shall live 
forever (John 6:56—59). 


And these words themselves are illuminated by those which St. 
John placed at the beginning of his Gospel and which the liturgy 
causes to be read in the Mass of Christmas day and at the end of every 
Mass : 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God; and 
the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made through him, and without him was made nothing that has been 
made. In him was life, and the life was the light of men. . . . To as 
many as received him he gave the power of becoming sons of God; to 
those who believe in his name: who were born not of flesh or of blood 
[as an ordinary birth], but of God. And the Word was made fiesh, and 
dwelt among us. And we saw his glory — glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father — full of grace and of truth (John 1:1-4, 12-14). 


Here, then, is that fulness of divine life which makes physical 
contact with us in Communion. The Father is the Living One. He 
sends us His Son, who lives by Him. To eat the body of the Son of 
God made man is to live by Him, with Him, and, through Him, to 
live by the Father, with the Father. It is to live with Life. The true 
life is the dwelling in man of the Son of God, who receives life from 


His Father. 

Thus there is an expansion of the life of God to man through that 
Man who is the Son of God. By the mere fact that it unites us to the 
mystery of the incarnation, the flesh of Christ is life-giving, it is a 
mystery of salvation. 

The Word of God sanctified this human life in which He made 
Himself one of us in order that we might have a share in Him. But 
He was not content with sanctifying it by uniting it to the divinity. 
He wanted to sanctify it by another title also: by sacrificing it. 

In this flesh He chose to die a real death, and by that death to 
ransom us. When men were deciding to put Him to death, He had 
decided in advance to accept that death, to offer it spontaneously, 
generously, to make it always present in a sacrament which would 
renew it in a mysterious fashion: the Eucharist. 

To eat the bread of life, therefore, is not only to adhere to the 
person of Jesus. It is to communicate in His redemptive sacrifice. It 
is to pass like Him, with Him and in Him through death, in order 
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to rise to a new life. It is to have a share in that mystery of His 
passage from this world to His Father which was completed at the 
time of His ascension. For such was always the Pasch: a passage of 
the Lord, a passage from this world to God. 

Life can come from a death, if the death is that of the living God, 
who dies only if He wills to, being of Himself immortal, who dies 
only to give life to those whom He loves. This voluntary death, this 
death through love, is the most perfect victory over death, the greatest 
affirmation of life. It leads necessarily to a resurrection, to an eternal 
life. This human death, real and painful but necessarily provisional 
because it is realized in God, this death which is a true death, is also 
the principle, the threshold, of the true life. 

It is this death and this resurrection which Christ has offered in 
advance, which He has made present in His Eucharist, which we 
receive into ourselves by holy Communion after renewing the mys- 
tery of them in the sacrifice of the Mass. The Eucharist makes us 
rejoin in heaven, by faith, this Jesus who went up again to His 
Father on the day of His ascension, after having come to sacrifice 
Himself for us. 

The liturgy makes us assist at all the phases of this painful sacrifice 
which was a triumph. 

During the whole of the last part of Lent and during Passiontide, 
the Church had us read at Mass the Gospels, especially that of St. 
John, which make us relive the conflict, and then the legal trial, 
played out between God and man, that man might be saved by God. 
Men, in the person of the contemporaries of Jesus, refuse the life 
that He gives them, in order that He may have occasion to give it 
more abundantly, to give it by dying and by rising again. Men 
threaten Him, persecute Him, capture Him and kill Him, and He 
never stops proclaiming that He is Life, and that He has come to 
bear witness to this truth, to the point of dying for having affirmed it. 

Then the paschal triduum, the last three days of Holy Week, 
reminded us of the circumstances of that glorious death, the death 
of a God who brings to reality the words He has proclaimed: “I give 
My life and I take it up again”; that death in perfect mastery of itself, 
that serene, pacifying death, that death which ransoms the very ones 
who are inflicting it, for whom He addresses His last prayer to the 
Father : “Forgive them.” 

But just as His death was real and glorious, so too His resurrec- 
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tion was real and glorious. Christ lives on Easter morning, He shows 
Himself, He allows Himself to be touched, He speaks, He eats, He 
is in His true body, in which He sits at His Father’s right hand in the 
same glory which His divinity had always possessed. 

Here is that sacrificed flesh, that life-giving flesh. Here is that 
sacrifice to which we are associated and united, which we assimilate, 
which forms part of our very flesh when we receive the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. 

One cannot live more intensely than by holy Communion. No life 
is truer, fuller, more abundant and more incorruptible than the life 
conferred on us by this most holy sacrament. The Eucharist is the 
culminating point, the highest expression, the highest realization of 
the mystery of life. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Such are the principal aspects of our religion which the liturgy gives 
us occasion to recall in connection with the problem of life. 

It will suffice now to indicate briefly, by way of conclusion to this 
article and the one published earlier, how this participation in the 
life of Christ can and must penetrate all departments of our human 
life, all our activities, which become His. 

The sacramental life is the unique and necessary principle of all 
Christian life, and we have seen that the Christian life must be mani- 
fested in two domains which correspond to the two aspects of the 
paschal mystery. 

On the one hand, the whole field of Christian morality corre- 
sponds to the mystery of Christ’s death and of the mortification of 
that which remains in us of sin, that Christ may keep living more 
fully in us. On the other hand, corresponding to the resurrection are 
the various forms of our new life, our spiritual life, the most out- 
standing form being prayer, the liturgical life. 

First, the moral life must be the work of Christ in us, in accordance 
with St. Paul’s words: “I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me.” 
We no longer live either by our own life or for ourselves. God lives 
in us, and He makes us live for Him. 

This is certainly a demanding doctrine: no longer to live for one- 
self, but to live turned toward God, oriented to Him ; to have nothing 
in view any more but His work and the fulfilment of His will in the 
world. 
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He asks that we consent to this work of salvation which He 
achieves in the world and in us, that we bring our wills into agree- 
ment with it, that we make every effort not to contradict it. 

He gives us His strength in the midst of our weakness, and He 
causes His power to act through our very weaknesses. At the same 
time that He gives us an invincible trust in His power as the Risen 
One, He maintains in us the spirit of penance and of humility. 

The liturgy, especially at the season of Lent and of Easter, offers 
us simultaneously the expression of this hope which cannot be con- 
founded and the expression of this distrust of ourselves. It offers us 
a program of noble dimensions: to live with a life that surpasses us, 
to live as God wills, in accordance with the requirements of His life 
in us; to live for all those whom God loves and to whom He gives 
Himself, or to whom He desires to give Himself through our media- 
tion, for He awaits our collaboration to communicate Himself to 
certain of our brethren through us. 

Each one in the Church lives in a personal way, in a friendly 
relation with God which is unique. And yet, however different we 
may be from one another, thanks to differences which are God’s 
work in us and which God Himself respects, we all share in the life 
of the same unique God, we all share in the same divine life. 

Hence our life in Christ is necessarily a life in Christian society, a 
social life, a common life —a life of love. And Christian moraiity, 
which is made both necessary and possible for us by the sacraments, 
is not only an individual morality, but a social morality, which in- 
volves us in a web of mutual obligations and services. 

Finally we come to the life of prayer. Prayer is the expression of 
our agreement with God and with all that He does for us, in us, and 
in the world through us. 

The liturgy is thanksgiving, it is acceptance of God, it is homage, 
petition and sacrifice. It is the nourishment of our faith. Through its 
sacraments, its readings and its teachings, and through the graces 
with which it accompanies them, the liturgy makes us keep our faith 
in this mystery which surpasses us, the mystery of the divine life. 
Faith in God, faith in ourselves, since God communicates Himself 
to us. Faith and trust, hope and expectation. 

We must learn to desire the fulfilment of this eternal life which is 
really begun in us. Hence we should very consciously make our own 
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the prayer which our Lord has taught us and which the Church has 
us repeat at that solemn moment of every Mass, when we are about 
to receive the communion in Christ’s sacrifice: “Thy kingdom 
come!” The liturgy truly anticipates that prayer of praise and of 
love which will never end. The liturgy is already an eternal liturgy, as 
the Christian life is already an eternal life. 

We understand now why the Church has the priest profess his 
faith, at the beginning of each Mass, in the mystery of the eternal 
youth that comes to us from the altar: “I shall go up to the altar 
of God, I shall approach the God who gives joy to my youth.” The 
Mass is a mystery of youth and of joy because it unites us to Him 
who, being Life, is the source of all youth. 

For what is true youth? A privilege of the Spirit. A person is not 
the age of his body. He is not the age of his years : he can be advanced 
in years without being old, and people sometimes say of an old man, 
“He has stayed young.” A person is the age of his spirit, and he is 
young in the measure in which he shares in the Spirit. But the Spirit 
in His fulness is Life itself, is God, 

“And God himself eternal and still young.” 

Everything that shares in God, everything that communicates 
God, is young and remains young. God is given us through the altar, 
and with Him true youth. “I shall go up to the altar of God, I shall 


approach the God who gives joy to my youth.” This youth that is 
given us is a participation in Him who is a gushing spring, an inex- 
haustible spontaneity. This youth, the total gift of Himself to Himself 
and to others, is the youth of the Eternal. 


Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 


THE END OF THE WORLD: NEW HEAVENS 
AND A NEW EARTH 


DDLY enough, many peo- 
ple are convinced that according to Christian belief this world will 
be utterly destroyed when the end comes. This is odd because it is 
part of our faith that the world will not be annihilated but glorified. 
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What does the end of the world mean for man? It means the end of 
this familiar form of human life, its destruction if you will, but it 
does not mean the end of man. His life will be changed and man will 
continue in all that he is, body and soul, living in a new state, the 
state of glory. 

The same is true of the material world. God does not and will not 
annihilate any of the creatures He has made, but all will be changed. 
The present state of the world will come to an end — in that sense it 
will be destroyed — but this same material world will continue to 
exist in a new state, the state of final glory. It will be transformed so 
as to become a suitable dwelling-place for man with his glorified 
risen body. There will be new heavens and a new earth. 

Although this has always been the belief of Christians, it is true that 
the most striking passage in Scripture on the subject can be easily mis- 
understood. It is in the Second Epistle of Peter and runs as follows: 


That same word [of God] keeps heaven and earth, as they now are, 
stored up, ready to feed the fire on the day when the godless will be 
judged, and perish. . . . But the day of the Lord is coming, and when 
it comes, it will be upon you like a thief. The heavens will vanish in a 
whirlwind, the elements will be scorched up and dissolve, earth, and all 
earth’s achievements, will burn away. 

All so transitory; and what men you ought to be! How unworldly in 


your life, how reverent towards God, as you wait, and wait eagerly, for 
the day of the Lord to come, for the heavens to shrivel up in fire, and the 
elements to melt in its heat! And meanwhile, we have new heavens and 
a new earth to look forward to, the dwelling-place of holiness; that is 
what he has promised (3:7—13). 


What first makes an impact in that text is the description of the 
final destruction, the conflagration in which everything will be burnt 
up. We tend to overlook the mention of the new heavens and earth. 
Examined carefully and seen in the light of other passages, the text 
does not teach that after the last day there will not be any world at 
all, as if after the resurrection men were to exist by themselves with- 
out any dwelling-place, but that this world will pass from its present 
condition to a new condition in which all that is due to sin will have 
been purged away. 

Will there be a final conflagration? Is this present world to end in 
an enormous bonfire? We are not obliged to think so. The description 
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in the Epistle is drawn from two sources. The first consists of the 
ideas of the time about the end of the world. 

Then as now it was a common idea that the world would come to 
an end by fire. The writer simply used this idea to get across his 
teaching that this present order was coming to an end and would be 
subject to the final judgment. We are not required to accept the 
details of the description, any more than we are required to accept 
the ideas about the world used by the author of Genesis when he 
teaches us the doctrine of creation. 

But there is also another source for the description. Fire is an 
age-old biblical symbol for the judgment of God. God’s judgment 
is a fire that burns what is evil and purifies what is good. The key 
point in the passage is that this world will be judged. 

We need to keep this judgment in mind when we ask what will 
survive the day of the Lord. The present achievements of men are 
for the most part an intermingling of good and evil. Sin unleased the 
forces of evil in this world. Original sin with its effects has made it 
impossible for man by his unaided human powers to achieve in any 
permanent, stable way a life of ordinary moral goodness. That means 
that any lasting human achievement requires the grace of God. There 
can be no true progress outside the setting of the kingdom of God. 
The attempt to establish a new order on earth by human knowledge 
and human resources is an illusion. 

On the other hand, the redemption of Christ is already working in 
the world and exercising its saving influence throughout the entire 
range of human activity. There is a true progress. When the end 
comes all human achievement and progress will come under the fire 
of God’s judgment. What stands the test will pass into the new 
order, what is but dross will be consumed. 

The final transformation will be the redemption of the world. The 
saving power of Christ extends to the material universe which is to 
share in the glory of the new creation. St. Paul writes : 

If creation is full 
of expectancy, that is because it is waiting for the sons of God to be 
made known. Created nature has been condemned to frustration, not for 
some deliberate fault of its own, but for the sake of him who so con- 
demned it, with a hope to look forward to; namely, that nature in its 
turn will be set free from the tyranny of corruption, to share in the 
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glorious freedom of God’s sons. The whole of nature, as we know, groans 
in a common travail all the while (Rom. 8:19—22). 


Sin has had its repercussions on nature, but this too is destined to 
share in the coming order of the resurrection. 

Our curiosity is anxious to know what this new order will be like. 
It must remain unsatisfied. People have made guesses but it is difficult 
to choose between them. In general there are two trends among 
those who write on the subject. Some stress the difference with this 
present world and sometimes so speak of the subordination of the 
world to come to the power of the spirit, its penetration by the forces 
of the spirit, that one wonders whether they sufficiently recognize its 
permanently material nature. 

Others stress the likeness to the present universe; they speak of 
plants, animals and so forth in such a way that one wonders whether 
their imagination has not led them astray. No harm can come from 
dreaming a little on the subject, provided not too much importance 
is attached to the dreams. 

Another mention of the new heavens and the new earth is found in 
John’s description of the new Jerusalem: 

Then I saw a new heaven, 
and a new earth. The old heaven, the old earth had vanished, and there 
was no more sea. And I, John, saw in my vision that holy city which is 


the new Jerusalem, being sent down by God from heaven, all clothed in 
readiness, like a bride who has adorned herself to meet her husband 


(Apoc. 21:1-2). 


The new Jerusalem is the symbol of the community of the blessed. 
It reminds us that as we work out our salvation together here below 
so we shall enjoy our happiness together in the world to come. Part 
of our joy will come from being together and sharing our lives with 
others. God will make for a new dwelling-place which will reflect our 
inner harmony. A Christian harmony among men can begin to renew 


the universe here and now. 
Charles Davis 
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BLESSED OLD AGE 


N THE great day of His sec- 
ond coming the Savior will surely include our concern for our old 
folks among the decisive qualifying tests for eternal life with Him. 
And our self-excusing question, “Lord, when did we see You aged?” 
will not change His judgment over us. The aged, like the poor, we 
have always with us. They form part of His redemptive fabric, just as 
they abide with us through the years by God’s loving Providence. 

Our Lord is concerned about our attitudes toward old people. As 
the “author and perfecter of our faith” He wants us to look to the 
mind of the Church so that faith may build up those attitudes. Faith 
is that blessed light which transforms all of our attitudes with divine 
thinking. It makes very common things and people shine like the 
heavenly mysteries. 


UNINSPIRED ATTITUDES 
The typical attitude toward old people is that of forgetfulness. The 
old man on the street or in a crowd commands no attention. He must 
step aside to save himself from the onrush of youth. Occasionally he 
comes in for a bit of advertising, to the extent of his financial 


resources. This is not a Christian outlook, because Christ is not 
forgetful. 

While our scientists, medical authorities, and institutions are 
gathering a great amount of valuable information about the phe- 
nomena of old age, data which we need to improve the condition of 
old people, there is another popular attitude which falls short of a 
Christian sense of responsibility. Living in a materialistic age and 
civilization, we idolize youth and physical beauty, and the strength 
and active energy that go with it. Our public press and entertainment, 
and education to a great extent, cater to the young and glorify their 
existence at the expense of great spiritual advantages that come with 
riper age. If our old folks feel superfluous and unwanted, then we can 
well blame the climate of public opinion. 

Remind the older people at every turn that they cannot compete 
with youth, and the sense of being useless will creep upon them 
quickly. Keep before the public eye only the foibles of senility, the 
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symptoms of deterioration and disorder in extreme age, the faltering 
step, the loss of memory, nervous insecurity, incoherence of speech, 
weakened senses, imagined pain, delusions and wrinkles, and you are 
using a highly effective psychological device for inducing those very 
symptoms. Hold up to the aged this materialistic mirror, and small 
wonder that they become strangers to themselves and to their own 
families and friends. 

Old age has written glorious chapters in the history of mankind, 
in every field of religion and virtue, learning and culture, government 
and the professions, with exception of the athletic field. A young 
generation would be ungrateful, were it not to plant itself squarely 
on the spiritual wisdom, the serene detachment, and warm kindli- 
ness of its elders. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 
We can see the insufficiency of such a mentality in our society by 
contrasting it with the Christian ideal. A first step in the spiritual 
care of our aging people is to foster in ourselves a new mentality 
founded on faith, a new humanism based on Christian values. 

That does not mean denying the good we find outside the faith or 
in other programs, but in elevating and perfecting that good in the 
full light of revelation. The intrinsic value of every human person, no 
matter how young or how old, how healthy or sick, is an age-old truth 
of Christian living. The supernatural merit of every life, and of each 
day given us to live on this earth, comes not from the various 
philosophies of mankind, but from the revelation of Jesus Christ as 
taught in His Church. 

Therefore old age is not a calamity, but a blessing. No matter how 
the world may neglect the old, each day of life comes from God and 
is the means of new grace and eternal merit. It is fitting that we react 
even against a worldly terminology which stigmatizes as “senile,” and 
in ridicule, anything that shows the signs of old age. 

Another positive element in this call for a Christian attitude is to 
reverence old age for its wisdom, experience and accomplishments, 
for its sacrifices and perseverance. The constant affirmation of posi- 
tive good from the past, reminding the aged of it, is truly a matter 
of justice. A constant phrase used in the Old Testament is “in bona 
senectute,” “a blessed old age” (Gen. 25:8 ; Judg. 8:32; etc.), which 
tells us how God looks upon a long life. 
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We can sum up the divine attitude of the Scriptures towards old 
age by saying that it is 1) a sign of honor and wisdom, 2) a sign of 
God’s blessing, 3) a means of teaching trust in divine Providence, 
and 4) a symbol of justice and holiness. Some texts by way of illus- 
tration : 


Proverbs 16:31: “Old age is a crown of dignity, when it is found in 
the ways of justice.” 

Leviticus 19:32: “Rise up from thy seat in reverence for grey hairs, 
and honor the person of the aged man, and fear the Lord thy God.” 

Ecclesiasticus 25:8: “Much experience is the crown of old men, and 
the fear of God is their glory.” 

Proverbs 20:29: “The dignity of old men (is) their grey hairs.” 

Ecclesiasticus 9:24: “The word of the ancients (shall be praised) 
for its sense.” 

Ibid. 8:11: “Let not the discourse of the ancients escape thee, for 
they have learned of their fathers.” 

Ibid. 32:13: “When old men are present, speak not much.” 

Psalm 70:18: “And now that I am old and grey, O God, forsake me 
not.” 

Isaias 46:4: (To the house of Israel) “Even to your old age I am the 
same, and to your grey hairs I will carry you. . . . I will carry and will 
save.” 

Wisdom 4:8f.: “A seniority there is that claims reverence, owing noth- 
ing to time, not measured by the lapse of years; count a man grey-haired 
when he is wise, ripe of age when his life is stainless.” 


The classic Old Testament examples of devotion to old people 
are found in the Books of Ruth and Tobias. There the young man 
and woman of those names give us the inspired divine attitude 
toward aged parents (and in-laws). Each of them brought joy to the 
aged, as the “staff of old age” on which the old people could lean for 
support. If one reads the entire Books, one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that affection and love are even more valuable in the young 
than material support given to the old. 

We must let these biblical examples form our Christian mentality. 
The sacred Scriptures are there for our instruction. What we read in 
Proverbs 17:6 applies equally in our times: “Children’s children 
are the crown of old men, and the glory of children are their fathers.” 
Ecclesiasticus 8:7 reminds us : “Despise not a man in his old age, for 
we also shall become old.” 
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Surely, as we Christians look for models of old age on which 
to pattern our life and thinking, we can discover no more beauti- 
ful examples than those of Simeon and Anna in Luke 2:25-52; 
2 :36-38 : 

And behold, there was in Jerusalem a man named Simeon, 
and this man was just and devout, looking for the consolation of Israel, 
and the Holy Spirit was upon him. And it had been revealed to him by the 
Holy Spirit that he should not see death before he had seen the Christ of 
the Lord. And he came by inspiration of the Spirit into the temple. And 
when his parents brought in the Child Jesus, to do for him according to 
the custom of the Law, he also received him into his arms and blessed 
God saying, 

“Now thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, according to thy word, 
in peace; 

Because my eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples, a light of revelation to the gentiles, and a 
glory for thy people Israel.” 

And there was Anna, a prophetess, daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of 
Aser. She was of a great age, having lived with her husband seven years 
from her maidenhood, and by herself as a widow to eighty-four years. She 
never left the temple, worshipping with fastings and prayers night and 
day. And coming up at that very hour, she began to give praise to the 
Lord, and spoke of him to all who were awaiting the redemption of 
Jerusalem. 


What priest, what social worker, what nurse does not sigh at the 
thought and wish that all the dear old folks were like Simeon and 
Anna, looking for the redemption, the consolation of Israel, never 
leaving the temple, taking the Infant Christ into their arms and bless- 
ing God! Here we have the pattern for what happens in the Mystical 
Body. 

Christ the Savior came into the lives of these old people to fulfill 
their hopes and to bring them consolation. Significantly, He came to 
them as a child, perhaps to symbolize their second childhood, per- 
haps to fulfill their longing for youth, for new life and offspring. Do 
we not read and pray in Psalm 91:15: “They (the just) shall bear 
fruit even in old age ; vigorous and sturdy shall they be.” These hopes 
and expectations we ought to foster in them, under the guidance of 
faith. Even now Christ comes into their lives, in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 
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OLD PEOPLE IN THE MYSTICAL BODY 
The Mystical Body is called by Pope Pius XII “the social Christ,” 
that is, the union of Christ the Head and of His members in the Cath- 
olic Church on earth. Together they form what St. Augustine called 
“the whole Christ.” Our Lord taught us about this visible and spirit- 
ual union in the picture of the vine and branches, the flock and shep- 
herd, and in various parables. St. Paul has given us the well known 
idea of the body-members and Christ the Head. It is a supernatural 
society, with all kinds of members, and gifts and functions distributed 
by the Holy Spirit. 

So intimate is the union of Head and members, that Jesus con- 
siders the good and evil done to Christians as done to Himself. 
“Lord, when did we see thee hungry . . . thirsty . . . a stranger 
... Maked . . . sick or in prison . . . ? Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did 
it for me” (Matt. 12:37ff.). The apostle Paul learned this lesson so 
well that he regarded his own sufferings as incorporated into Christ: 
“] rejoice now in the sufferings I bear for your sake ; and what is lack- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ I fill up in my flesh for his body which 
is the Church” (Col. 1:24). 

The aged, the feeble, the sick are all actual or potential members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, and we must see Christ in them. In 
them Christ becomes visible, just as the pope, the bishops and pastors 
represent visibly our Lord (in His authority and power). Pope Pius 
XII said, “Accustom yourself to see Christ in the Church” (Mediator 
Dei), and “Love the Mystical Body in human beings” (Mystici Cor- 
poris). There is no retirement age in the Mystical Body, no pension- 
ing of its members; on the contrary, here the old became more the 
object of care and love, the weaker they are. So St. Paul ordered it: 
no member can say to the other, 

I have no need of you... . Nay, 
much rather those that seem the more feeble members of the body are 
the more necessary, and those that we think the less honorable members 
of the body we surround with more abundant honor. . . . But God has 
so tempered the body together . . . that there may be no disunion in 
the body, but that the members may have care for one another. And if 
one member suffers anything, all the members suffer with it, or if one 
member glories, all the members rejoice with it. Now you are the body 
of Christ, member for member (1 Cor. 12:21-27). 
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We must love the weaker members the more for their weakness, 
And our love of them must be the same as for Christ. Otherwise we 
commit treason to Christ in His Mystical Body. It is this high doc- 
trine that inspired Pope Pius XII to say to three hundred members 
of a Milan hospital (reported in The Advocate, July 7, 1956): 


Beloved sons, it is our wish that this mystical but real Presence of Him in 
the person of your sick [italics added] may become the driving force 
behind your activities, whatever part of the staff to which you belong. 
. . - In hospitals . . . these mystic temples . . . there must be no 
thoughts, words or deeds contrary to the Presence of Christ: sacramental 
in the consecrated Host and mystical in the person of the sick. . . . Who- 
ever takes advantage of a physical ailment to harm the souls of the sick 
will profane something particularly sacred. . . . Special care must be 
given to the souls. . . . Where necessary the souls must be helped, so 
that no patient leaves this earth to meet his Master without the prescribed 
nuptial garment of sanctifying grace. . . . All—each one according 
to his own possibilities — must continue, as always, to be the comforting 
angels of the sick. 


Although spoken of the sick in hospitals, his words have equal 
value for the aged. At another audience the same Pontiff spoke more 
directly about the aged: 


The word “infirm” — from the Latin infirmus: 
not firm, not strong — indicates a being without strength, without firm- 
ness. Now in every family there are generally, first of all, two categories 
of beings that are weak and therefore stand in greater need of attention 
and affection: children and old people. . 

The aged! People are some- 
times, perhaps unconsciously, hard with regard to their little demands, 
their innocent manias, wrinkles that time has impressed on their souls, 
like those that furrow their faces, but that should make them more vener- 
able in the eyes of others. People are easily inclined to reprove them for 
what they no longer do, instead of reminding them again, as they deserve, 
of what they have done. One smiles, perhaps, at their weakening memory, 
and one does not always recognize the wisdom of their judgments. In 
their eyes, blurred by tears, you will look in vain for the flame of enthusi- 
asm, but you can see the light of resignation in which there already 
burns the desire of eternal splendor. 

However, when people speak of com- 
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passion for the weak, they usually mean persons of every age, afflicted 
with a physical infirmity, temporary or chronic. 

In the garden of human- 
ity, ever since it ceased to be called the earthly paradise, there has ripened 
and will always ripen, one of the bitter fruits of original sin: pain. Instinc- 
tively man abhors it and avoids it; he would like to lose even the recol- 
lection and sight of it. 

But after Christ in the Incarnation “emptied” Him- 
self, taking the form of a servant; after He chose to “elect the weak things 
of the world to confound the strong”; after “Jesus, for the joy set before 
Him, endured a cross, despising shame”; after He revealed to men the 
meaning of pain and the intimate joy of the gift of one’s self to those who 
suffer, the human heart has discovered in itself unsuspected depths of ten- 
derness and pity. 

Strength, it is true, is still the unchallenged rule of unrea- 
soning nature in the pagan souls of today, similar to those whom the 
apostle St. Paul called in his time sine affectione, heartless, and sine 
misericordia, without pity for the poor and the weak. But for genuine 
Christians, weakness has become a title claiming their respect, and 
infirmity a title claiming their love. For charity, unlike self-interest and 
selfishness, does not seek itself, but makes a gift of itself; and the weaker, 
the more miserable, the more needy and eager to receive a being is, the 
more it appears to the benevolent eye of charity to be an object of 


predilection. (Address to married couples, July 14, 1950, quoted in The 
Pope Speaks, compiled by Michael Chinigo, Pantheon, 1957, pp. 72-74). 


MYSTICAL BODY ACTION FOR THE AGED 
It should be clear that charity in the Mystical Body governs our 
attitude toward the aged. There is emerging a new science called 
“gerontology,” which concerns itself with the facts and problems 
concerning old people. We would do well to organize a Christian 
body of knowledge under faith regarding their spiritual care. Here we 
can do no more than summarize the importance of such care under 
the following headings: 

1) Because the decline of old age takes place over a span of years 
as a rule, the spiritual means designed to give religious strength to 
various types of persons must spread itself over years. These means 
comprise mainly sacraments and sacramentals (blessings), prayer 
(private and common), reading and meditation, retreats, confer- 
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ences and spiritual direction. The latter may well culminate in a 
spiritual apostolate of offering the trials and sufferings of old age. 
This apostolate will receive attention in the next points. Spiritual care 
should come to the patient also in a casual, imperceptible manner, 
like the drink of water that goes with the medication they receive. 
The daily word of encouragement and inspiration is not less impor- 
tant because given incidentally: it is the fruit of each Christian’s 
living out the sacrifice of the Mass. 

2) Because they are living members of the Mystical Body, their 
prayer, suffering and battle for virtue have the greatest dignity and 
value. What Christ has done for them, and is doing for them still, is 
just as important as what He is doing for you and me. He sanctifies 
them and associates them with Himself in the work of His redemp- 
tion. Therefore their reception of the sacraments ought to be as 
frequent and fervent as possible under the circumstances. The sacra- 
ments are the source of their greatest consolation, as they bring the 
Savior intimately into their lives and unite them to God in grace. All 
possible personal help in the preparation for frequent confession and 
Communion ought to form part of a spiritual program. Left to them- 
selves, they easily slip into a mechanical and less fruitful reception. 
All this to strengthen incorporation with Christ. 

3) Because death draws nearer with each day, it is important that 
they face it in the best Christian spirit. If death means final union 
with Christ and an eternity of happiness, then that Christian spirit is 
one of joyfulness. 

I have in mind a large hospital of incurables, where I have seen 
realized a great visible joyfulness in all the patients, due to the good 
work of the priests, sisters and nurses. The aged are truly awaiting 
“the redemption of Israel,” the second coming of the Judge whom 
they do not fear but welcome. They are the rich, ripe, ready harvest 
of the Church, who triumph in Christian hope over all fear. 

The timely reception of the sacrament of Holy Anointing will 
work its Christlike effects according to its proper nature and accord- 
ing to the dispositions of the aged. 

Here we may pause to reflect that we should give this Sacrament 
of the Sick its optimum setting, in accordance with the mind and dis- 
cipline of the Church. It is not the mind of the Church that the proxi- 
mate and maximum danger of death be present before administering 
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it. On the contrary, it is both licit and valid to administer it with a 
minimum danger of death. The newest historical and theological 
studies on the point bear this out (see for example Guido D’Avanzo 
in Ecclesia, Vatican City, Nov. 1959, pp. 546-47). 

The term “extreme unction,” though legitimized by ecclesiastical 
usage, is by no means ancient and is ceding to other, better names in 
the documents of the last three popes (Sancti Olei Unctio, Sacra In- 
firmorum Unctio, Sacri Opobalsami Unctio, Sanctum Oleum). 

Because of the mal-practice of waiting for this sacrament till death 
is imminent, the name “extreme unction” serves not to comfort but 
to frighten the sick. To regard the Anointing of the Sick as the sacra- 
ment of the dying is cheating the sick and the aged, and is not the 
Catholic attitude. It is good to remember the following: 

a) This sacrament is specifically for the seriously sick, who are 
estimated by the prudent and informed judgment of the priest to be 
in some danger of death (not necessarily proximate). This is the 
present discipline of the Church. 

b) The primary effect of the sacrament is the spiritual strengthen- 
ing of the whole person. This effect can normally be expected while 
the patient has the use of his faculties, even if these faculties be 
largely unfit and debilitated. We must not delay the sacrament to a 
point of time where God would have to work a miracle to produce 
its proper effect. We know that the sacrament can and does restore 
the sick man to health physically, if God deems it good for the 
patient’s salvation (James 5:14f.), and this hope of corporal alle- 
viation was apparently more common in antiquity (before the Caro- 
lingian period) when the discipline of administering this Holy 
Anointing did not depend so strictly on the danger of death. 

c) Because the effects are also proportioned to the varying sub- 
jective dispositions of the patient, it is very wrong to wait “till the last 
minute,” when the patient can offer nothing or little in the way of 
dispositions. This is a most serious mistake, and still too common in 
families and homes, and in religious institutions. 

Whether the crisis of sickness which permits the holy Anointing of 
the Sick be a preamble to a short and severe suffering, or to a long 
protracted sickness, the function of the sacrament is to intensify the 
faith and supernatural life of the sick person, to restore his spiritual 
vigor, to be a remedy for concupiscence, to make him fit to elicit 
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intense love and to crown a life of virtue. Hence we ought to place no 
obstacle which may frustrate this purpose. (See also Canon 944. ) 

d) Regarding the aged: if they are judged to be in any danger of 
death, they should receive this sacrament as soon as possible. Old 
age in Canon Law (Canon 940) is considered equivalent to serious 
sickness, because it is precisely their debility which looms so large in 
the aged. 

Here we can expect some of the greatest blessings of the sacra- 
ment, as the spiritual effect of remedy against sin would almost de- 
mand a lessening of debility. And the sacrament can be repeated for 
them, as for the chronically sick. 

But the great fact is that this sacrament brings Christ the Savior 
into the lives of His suffering members, the aged, raising up their 
hope and strength, and fulfilling their expectation, as with holy Sim- 
eon and Anna. He gives their sufferings of old age the redemptive 
power of His incorporation. Which brings us to a final point, the 
redemptive value of suffering. 

4) Christian victory over sickness and old age lies in merit rather 
than in health. Jesus did not come to abolish death, nor to rejuvenate 
old people, nor to make the poor rich. He came to redeem humanity, 
to unite men to God now and in eternity. When leaving the earth He 
said He would return and abide with us forever. This means that He 
has not forgotten or abandoned the aged any more than the young 
or middle aged. He has not left them orphans. 

We must raise our dear old folks to this faith in His sanctifying 
and redemptive Presence, so they may exercise their highest possible 
charity in union with Him. Their many and unique problems must 
not blind us to Jesus’ working, mystical Presence in them, to His 
active love for every last forgotten old man or woman. 

To elicit high and pure charity in the aged requires high and pure 
charity in the rest of us. True charity means giving God and our- 
selves to others. The high norm of all charity is the love of Christ. 
Ours is perfect in the measure that it imitates His, manifested most 
perfectly in the garden of His agony and on Calvary. 

His charity was vicarious. Ours is Christlike when it is vicarious. 
That means living and dying for others. The highest spiritual voca- 
tion of old age is the apostolate of praying, suffering and dying for 
others. All this in union with Christ. It is the glorious new usefulness 
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of the aged. They have important work to do, tasks that no one else 
can do for them. 

Old age will be blessed, if we foster in them this vicarious charity 
of self-offering. Their very handicaps and trials will become pure 
sacrifices of holocaust to God. 

The loss of relatives and security, their consequent isolation and 
loneliness will become means of union with the abandoned Christ 
and give them new moral strength. Fears and obsessions, which can 
otherwise paralyze the will against charity for God and neighbor, will 
make them unselfish, because their offering reaps divine power from 
the fears that Jesus suffered in Gethsemani. Charity will transform 
their inner rebellion into joyous long-suffering. Charity will elevate 
their deep attachment for home into a divine attraction for God’s 
home and Fatherhood. Charity will make time, once heavy on their 
hands, a welcome instrument of patience for the conversion of all 
kinds of sinners. Charity changes bitterness, impatience, distrust, 
miserliness, sensitiveness and all the rest into peace, the blessed, de- 
tached fruit for heaven. 

“The gift of oneself to those who suffer” (Pius XII), in tender 
charity and compassion, is our shining example to the aged, which 
will in turn elicit from them pure charity. And so our homes and 
hospitals for the aged will become great spiritual powerhouses for 
the Church, for dioceses, for parishes. Charity will harness vast ener- 
gies for the service of the Mystical Body, positive spiritual energy 
which like a mighty stream could otherwise spend itself in doing 
damage, or simply be wasted. Old age can and must become the 
savior of our times. Hidden lives, offered in love for a forgetful and 
young generation, will flower and bear fruit once more in the divine 
life of grace. 

With old Eleazar of 2 Machabees (6:27) our aged patient will 
pray: “Wherefore by departing manfully out of this life, I shall show 
myself worthy of my old age.” With the Psalmist (36:25) : “Neither 
in my youth, nor now that I am old, have I seen a just man forsaken. 
. . -” He will apply to himself the words of Jesus, once spoken to 
Peter: “Amen, amen, I say to thee, when thou wast young, thou 
didst gird thyself and walk where thou wouldst. But when thou art 
old, thou wilt stretch forth thy hands and another will gird thee, and 
lead thee where thou wouldst not” (John 21:18). 
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In spiritual fruitfulness the aged will share in the great outpouring 
of Christ’s Spirit preached by Peter: “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days . . . that I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh 
. . . and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams” (Acts 2:17), in the days of pentecostal fullness, 
when old age becomes the joyful instrument of new children of God. 

Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE ASCENDING CHRIST’S 
FAREWELL DISCOURSE 


ODERN biblical 
scholarship, particularly that of the German school, constantly sug- 
gests the possibility of new scriptural frontiers. When it is possible 
to establish the actual setting of a passage, particularly of the Gospels, 
we gain greatly in depth of understanding, and are able to project 
ourselves more successfully into the narrative. The doctrine or teach- 
ing involved is of course not radically changed, but it does become a 
more vital reality, and this, on whatever level we apply it, is an 
enormous gain. 

A meditative glance in this vein at our Lord’s final discourse in St. 
John’s Gospel suggests that the evangelist has collected here mate- 
rials belonging to the instructions of the risen Christ. 


THE LAST DISCOURSE, A COMPARISON 


The very length of this discourse, covering as it does the whole of 
five chapters, together with its many and direct allusions to Jesus’ 
ascension and to His sending of the Holy Spirit, make it the focal 
point for a question: Was all this material actually delivered by our 
Lord on one occasion? And further, just when was it given? 
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We know already from the Synoptics that the sayings and parables 
of Jesus are at times grouped together because of the similarity of 
content, and not because they follow some kind of historical or 
chronological order. The obvious example of this grouping is the 
Sermon on the Mount. The thirteenth chapter of Matthew provides 
a similar pattern, where seven different parables are given, while both 
Mark and Luke relate some of these under different circumstances. 

Although St. John is the evangelist who gives us the most informa- 
tion about the chronology of the public life of Jesus, yet he treats his 
material in a more theological manner. His purpose is not to give 
biographical information, but to give a sacramental, or even mysti- 
cal, synthesis of Christ Himself, as well as His doctrine. The frequent 
references to Christ’s going to the Father, and its companion theme 
of sending another Comforter, seem to indicate that this discourse 
was not given at the time that appears to be indicated, namely, the 
evening before Christ’s death. 

These chapters of John’s Gospel contain matter from two or pos- 
sibly three distinct events: from the Last Supper itself, from the 
meeting of Jesus with His apostles on the eve of the resurrection, 
and from a meal which preceded the ascension. It is the latter oc- 
casion that presents us with the most logical time for Jesus to open 
His heart, and give His disciples His truly “last discourse.” 


We must try then to establish the original setting of the ascension, 
and see if chapters thirteen to seventeen of St. John’s Gospel can be 
more appropriately assigned there. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE ASCENSION 


The New Testament provides us with three descriptions of the ascen- 
sion: one in Mark, and two from St. Luke. Mark’s account reads: 
“At length he appeared to the Eleven as they were at table” (Mark 
16:14). He then describes how Jesus upbraided the disciples for 
their lack of faith, and continues: “So the Lord, after he had spoken 
to them, was taken up into heaven” (v. 19). It is clear from this that 
there was a meal before our Lord ascended, though the account is 
combined with the events on the evening of the resurrection. 

Luke, possibly utilizing Mark, also seems to combine our Lord’s 
appearance on the evening of the resurrection with the scene im- 
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mediately preceding the ascension. In his Gospel (ch. 24), St. Luke 
tells how Jesus appeared to the Eleven and asks them: “Have you 
anything to eat?” They offer Him some food. Then, without a break 
in the narrative, he continues: “Now he led them out towards Beth- 
any, and he lifted up his hands and blessed them. And it came to 
pass as he blessed them, that he parted from them and was carried 
up into heaven” (Luke 24:50—51). Again we have a resurrection- 
ascension description. 

But the clearest and most detailed account we have of the ascen- 
sion is that given in the Acts. Here St. Luke indicates that it was pre- 
ceded by a meal: “And while eating with them, he charged them not 
to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of the Father” 
(Acts 1:4). Luke then relates that Jesus explicitly speaks of the 
Holy Spirit: “But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
comes upon you. . . . And when he had said this, he was lifted up 
before their eyes, and a cloud took him out of their sight” (Acts 
1:8-9). 

We can now infer that the two Gospel narratives really involve 
two separate meals, one at the time of the resurrection, and one be- 
fore the ascension. 

Although St. John does not give a factual account of the ascension, 
yet his Gospel has several direct references to it, even before the 
last discourse. At the end of the interview with Nicodemus, Jesus 
tries to show him that if he cannot understand natural phenomena 
(“the wind blows where it will”), the truths of the supernatural order 
need not surprise him. “If I have spoken of earthly things to you, and 
you do not believe, how will you believe if I speak to you of heavenly 
things?” (John 3:12). 

The next verse is John’s own observation, in which he refers to the 
ascension as a past event — obviously, from the viewpoint of time 
he was actually writing his Gospel:““And no one has ascended into 
heaven except him who has descended from heaven: the Son of Man 
who is in heaven” (John 3:13). 

Again John refers directly to the ascension when he reports to us 
the remark of Jesus to the disciples who were in doubt after the great 
eucharistic discourse at Capharnaum: “Does this scandalize you? 
What then if you should see the Son of Man ascending where he was 
before?” (John 6:63). In this context, the reference is apologetic, 
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so that the ascension would confirm the truth of which Jesus was 
speaking. 


A PRE-ASCENSION DISCOURSE 


It is, however, the last discourse itself which provides us with the 
evidence that it was given at the farewell banquet preceding the 
ascension, rather than on the eve of the passion. 

The Third Person is a dominant theme in this discourse. St. Luke 
makes a direct reference to the coming of the Holy Spirit when he 
reports Jesus as saying, immediately before His ascension, that the 
apostles were to wait in Jerusalem for the “promise (Promised One) 
of the Father.” 

This line of thought is expressed in various ways throughout the 
discourse: “I will ask the Father and he will give you another Advo- 
cate to dwell with you forever, the Spirit of truth” (John 14:15). 
A little later, Jesus again refers to the Holy Spirit: “But the Advo- 
cate, the Holy Spirit whom the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things” (14:26). After Jesus has warned the apostles 
that the world will hate them, He immediately gives them assurance 
that they will receive heavenly support: “But when the Advocate has 
come, whom I will send you from the Father . . . he will bear wit- 
ness concerning me” (15:26). 

There are other direct allusions to the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
but these few are sufficient to show that Jesus was purposely stressing 
the role of another Advocate, Consoler, who was to take His place. 

These references are much more appropriate in an ascension con- 
text, where Christ is about to leave this earth. Thus Jesus is reassur- 
ing His apostles that Someone is coming who will replace, in some 
manner, the role Jesus had among them. 

There is evident sadness, not only in our Lord’s words, but also 
in the reactions of the apostles: “But because I have spoken to you 
these things, sorrow has filled your heart” (John 16:6). This indi- 
cates that the disciples were fully aware that their Master was leaving 
them definitively, and so Christ makes a final attempt to console and 
instruct them. 

But there are several direct references to the ascension itself. 
Speaking of His Father’s house, Jesus tells His followers that He is 
going to prepare a place for them: “I go to prepare a place for you” 
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(14:3). Later He mentions several times that He is “going to the 
Father” (14:13, 28; 16:5, 10, 16, 28). 

We have been accustomed to understand these texts as meaning 
that Christ is going to His death first, and only afterwards to heaven. 
It is much more simple and natural if we take them literally, and as 
having been spoken at the meal just before the ascension. 

Chronologically, much of the material in this section of St. John’s 
Gospel belongs to a pre-ascension context, yet there is a profound 
theological reason why the evangelist has placed these logia of Jesus 
just before the passion. “It is characteristic of the Fourth Gospel that 
Jesus’ passion is conceived as the beginning of His exaltation and 
glorification.” From John’s viewpoint, Christ’s exaltation began 
with the passion, with His being “lifted up” on the cross, and is 
consummated in Christ being “lifted up” into heaven. 

This term “lifted up” has a twofold connotation: it refers both to 
the crucifixion and to the ascension. After the account of the con- 
versation with Nicodemus, John relates these words of Christ: “And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that those who believe in him may not perish” 
(John 3:14-15). This is a direct allusion to the crucifixion, but it 
also refers to the ascension, in John’s theological synthesis. 

The mounting of the cross by Jesus is actually the first moment in 
His ascension, in His return to the Father. Hence John can apply 
statements made by the ascending Christ to an earlier stage in His 
career. 

But since this article is merely trying to establish the chronological 
order of the last discourse, I shall not attempt to develop St. John’s 
theology on Christ’s “glorification.” Father Stanley, in the article 
cited above, has lucidly explained this in his profound analysis of the 
passion according to St. John. 


INDIRECT EVIDENCE FROM THE LITURGY 


The liturgy also indirectly supports the view that these chapters of 
the Fourth Gospel relate to a pre-ascension meal. Recently Fr. Rein- 
hold wrote: “If the message of the liturgy is to reach us, the first 

* David Michael Stanley, S.J., “The Passion according to John,” WorsHiP, 
March 1959. 
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thing we have to learn is silence of the soul and respect for the texts.”? 
Very much of St. John’s Gospel is used during the lenten season, yet 
none of the material we have been considering is drawn upon; on the 
contrary, it seems to be especially reserved for the post-resurrection 
period. 

Several of these Sundays after Easter have a portion of this dis- 
course as the Gospel for the day. On the vigil of the Ascension itself, 
we have a portion of the seventeenth chapter, part of which reads: 
“I have glorified thee on earth; I have accomplished the work that 
thou hast given me to do. And now do thou, Father, glorify me with 
thyself” (John 17:4—5). This passage was literally spoken on the 
first “vigil” of the ascension, and thus the Church has a keen insight 
into the historical reality of the text, though we must never lose sight 
of John’s theological synthesis. 

Again, on the eve of Pentecost the liturgy draws its inspiration 
from this discourse : “If you love me, keep my commandments. And 
I will ask the Father and he will give you another Advocate to dwell 
with you forever, the Spirit of truth” (John 14:15-—16). This too is 
much more appropriate and realistic as Jesus is actually leaving His 
apostles for heaven, than in the context of a meal before the passion. 

And so, supported by the historical data supplied by Mark and 
Luke, taking into account the theological reasons John had for treat- 


ing his material as he did, plus the hint given by the liturgy, we can 
assume that a good portion of chapters thirteen to seventeen of the 
Fourth Gospel have their origins in the post-resurrection period, and 
more specifically, at the farewell banquet immediately preceding the 
ascension. 


M. Fidelis Smith, O.C.S.O. 
*“Parousia and Etimasia,” Jubilee, December 1959. 
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THE RISEN CHRIST AND 
THE CHRISTIAN 


T. LUKE is the only one of the 
evangelists who conceived the felicitous plan of extending the Gospel 
record so as to include the further history of salvation after the 
departure of Christ from earth. The title “Acts of the Apostles,” 
probably a later addition, gives the false impression that the book 
was intended to be a biography of the apostles, independent of 
Luke’s earlier work. But the prologue as well as the similarity in 
structure and theological content show rather that the two books are 
really successive volumes of a single work: the story of the advent 
of messianic salvation. 

It is not the apostles who play the leading role in the story, but 
that same Jesus who in the third Gospel brings salvation to mankind. 
In this new phase of salvific activity, He continues His work from 
heaven through His Spirit, who takes possession of the apostles and 
the primitive Christian community and uses them as instruments for 
the spread of salvation to the entire world. 

The opening section of Luke’s second volume (Acts 1:1-11) 
briefly sketches for us the period between those two phases in the 
history of salvation: the forty days which separated the resurrection 
of Jesus from His final appearance to the apostles. Looking back- 
wards from those forty days, Luke gives us a rapid glimpse of the 
period of the Old Testament, culminating in the advent of Jesus, 
whose public life from His baptism on proved that He was the prom- 
ised Messias, come to establish the kingdom. 

Then, glancing to the future, the gaze of the evangelist rests upon 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, who strengthens the nascent Church 
and directs the dissemination of the good news of salvation in grad- 
ual stages from Jerusalem, whence it begins, through an ever- 
widening circle to the ends of the earth. 

Those forty days were a period of recapitulation before Jesus, 
through His Spirit, would launch the next phase of the divine econ- 
omy. A quiet spiritual joy pervades those forty days. There is an aura 
of mystery about them: the disciples speak to one another about the 
Lord in hushed tones. He may appear at any time, as He did to the 
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two brethren on the way to Emmaus, or to the fishermen on the lake 
of Galilee. One is not sure at first whether it is really He. But one 
thing is certain: He is alive, He has risen. 

And this is all that really matters, for it authenticates Him and all 
that He has ever said or done. He is risen, He is the long-awaited 
Messias of Israel. This message pulsates through the idyllic peace of 
the first paschaltide like the jubilus of a Gregorian Alleluia, which 
seems to hesitate, then pushes impetuously on, and finally breaks 
through in a brilliant cascade of sound. 

How were those precious moments spent which the risen Lord 
shared with His disciples from time to time? 

He spoke to them, Luke tells us, about the kingdom of God. The 
kingdom was from the beginning the object of His preaching and 
would likewise be the central theme of the message of the apostles. 
What further could He have to tell them about it? Their question in 
verse 6 shows clearly enough that until the coming of the Holy Spirit 
they did not understand the real nature of His kingdom. Now that He 
had proved His power by rising from the dead, would He not eject 
the Roman usurpers and take His place upon that throne of David 
which was rightfully His? 

Jesus must have attempted, during those intimate conversations, 
to prove to them that His kingdom had already come by showing 
how He fulfilled the prophecies. To the disciples of Emmaus, who 
expressed disappointment because they had hoped that He would be 
the one to redeem Israel, He replied by expounding the Scriptures, 
beginning with Moses and the prophets, and He did the same thing 
for the disciples in the upper room. 

The apostles learned well their lesson of exegesis, for it was this 
same approach which they would later use in announcing the Gospel 
message to the Jews. 

The Scriptures are the word of salvation. They lead to faith in 
Christ, for they show how He is the culmination of the Old Testa- 
ment, the fulfilment of all the prophecies. If the kingdom is the theme 
which runs like a thread through both Testaments and is the central 
feature of the preaching of Christ and the apostles, the essential fact 
which stands out from that teaching is that the kingdom is realized 
in the person of Jesus. 

Faith comes through hearing, St. Paul tells us; but such faith can- 
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not be stirred up except through the expounding of the Scriptures. 
This is the condition and the preparation for that encounter with the 
risen Christ which is our act of faith. 

But there is a further encounter. We do not participate in the king- 
dom through faith alone. If the kingdom is realized in the person of 
Jesus, then we must enter into a personal union with Him. The word 
of God in the Scriptures leads us to the Word of God who is their 
fulfilment, incarnate now not merely in modalities of human expres- 
sion, but in human flesh and blood. 

Luke writes from the viewpoint of a second generation Christian 
who had himself experienced such a personal union with the risen 
Lord, and he wishes to show us how we also may achieve such an 
encounter with the triumphant Christ as the apostles had during the 
forty days of paschaltide. 

He tells us that they ate with Him. Here we have more than merely 
the apologetic motif of those Gospel accounts in which Jesus eats 
with the disciples after the resurrection to prove that He is a man 
of flesh and blood and not merely a spirit. Rather we have a refer- 
ence to those meals of a religious character which appear later on 
in Acts under the designation “the breaking of bread,” and in the 
mind of Luke certainly have a eucharistic significance. 

Thereafter every celebration of the Eucharist was for the apostles 
a vivid reminder of those intimate meals they had shared with the 
risen Savior. It was in the breaking of the bread that they had en- 
countered Him, recognized Him, come to the tremendous realization 
that He was truly risen from the dead, and learned to believe in Him. 
He was, then, the Messias, He who had survived the cruel sufferings 
of the cross, and this was what He had meant in foretelling the vio- 
lence He would undergo and applying to Himself the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. 

The kingdom, then, had already come. It had come in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the risen Savior who had consorted familiarly with 
His disciples, opened to them the mysteries of the past, and drew 
aside momentarily the veil of the future. 

What remained was to provide for the continuation of the king- 
dom in this world. For this purpose the Holy Spirit of Jesus would 
come to illumine their minds so that they could see clearly the real 
meaning of Christ’s life and teaching. Moved by the Spirit, they 
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would acquire a firm and lasting faith in the divinity of Christ and 
would become His witnesses before men, testifying that “Jesus is 
the Lord and God has raised Him from the dead,” the profession of 
faith of the primitive Church. 

And thus the kingdom would be extended, from Jerusalem where 
it had its origin in the passion and resurrection of the Lord, through 
Judea and Samaria, even to Rome itself. This is a preview of the 
kingdom of God in its new phase, from Pentecost to the parousia. 

But the evangelist’s gaze extends still further, to the day when the 
risen Lord will return on the clouds of heaven to establish the king- 
dom definitively. The angels of the ascension scene are pictured as 
saying to the apostles what Luke wants to say to us: do not forget 
that He will come back some day in this same glorious state of which 
we have had a glimpse during this too brief period of paschal joy. 

This will be the consummation of His kingdom, the object of our 
hope. The early Christians lived in continual expectation of the 
parousia, joyfully anticipating that final encounter with Jesus which 
would renew the intimacy of His post-resurrection appearances. 

When the evangelist points out that the apostles met the risen 
Jesus in the course of a meal, he is alluding to the fact that in the 
eucharistic Supper the Church constantly re-lives those intimate en- 
counters of the forty days and constantly anticipates a new encounter 
with the Lord in His glorious second coming. We, too, encounter the 
risen Christ whenever we celebrate the Eucharist, which is the great 
sign of His resurrection, the sign that He is alive and present among 
us. 

It is true that the Eucharist is a memorial of His passion and death, 
but several centuries of apologetics have obscured the fact that it is 
much more than that. The early Christians thought of His death, His 
resurrection, and His parousia as inseparable phases of a single mys- 
tery. The Eucharist embraces them all: it is a memorial of His death, 
a renewal of His presence in the joyous repasts of the forty days, an 
anticipation of His presence in the messianic banquet on the last day. 

In celebrating the Eucharist, we encounter the risen Lord just as 
the apostles met Him by the shore of the lake of Galilee or in the 
upper room. In the fore-Mass the Church, under the guidance of 
His Holy Spirit, interprets the Scriptures to us, to bring us to the 
encounter of faith. And then, in the sacramental mystery, we recog- 
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nize Jesus, we testify that He is risen and present among us, we 
confess that He is the Messias and the Lord, whom God has raised 
from the dead. And we enjoy a foretaste of the final encounter with 


Him, when He will preside over the heavenly banquet of all the just. 
Claude Peifer, O.S.B. 


THE MOTHER OF MY LORD 


ND how have I 
deserved this, that the Mother of my Lord should come to me? (Luke 
1:43). 

These words of Elizabeth recall, by their form, David’s exclama- 
tion of humility at the return of the ark of the covenant to Jerusalem: 
“How have I deserved this, that the ark of the Lord should come to 
me?” (2 Sam. 6:9). This close parallelism, as René Laurentin has 
already pointed out, suggests that Mary, as mother of God, is the new 
ark of the covenant. 

The verse however contains another phrase, the theological sig- 
nificance of which, as far as I can ascertain, has not received the 
attention it deserves. And I should like to suggest that the title, “the 
Mother of my Lord,” provides the clearest and probably the most 
ancient evidence we possess of the form which devotion to the 
Mother of God assumed in apostolic Christianity. These words, at- 
tributed by Luke to Elizabeth, which he clearly regards as spoken 
under divine inspiration (Luke 1:41), indicate that it was the queen- 
ship of Mary which was honored in the primitive Christian Church. 

“The Mother of my Lord,” in the language of the court in the 
ancient Near East, designated the mother of the reigning sovereign, 
who was addressed as “Mari,” “my Lord” (2 Sam. 24:21). Indeed, 
it was the dowager queen, according to ancient oriental protocol, who 
enjoyed the position of prestige enjoyed today by the king’s wife. 

This paramount importance of the queen-mother may strike us 
as strange, until we recall that these Near Eastern monarchs prac- 
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ticed polygamy. The existence of the harem made the position of the 
king’s wives or concubines an anomalous one. Accordingly, it was 
the mother of that royal son who succeeded to his father who, as 
dowager queen, enjoyed a position of pre-eminence surpassed only 
by her son. 

Two impressive examples from the Old Testament reveal the 
honor and the power which belonged to the queen-mother. There is, 
first of all, the scene in which Bathsheba, mother of Solomon, enters 
the royal presence to ask a favor of him. “So Bathsheba sought an 
audience with King Solomon to speak to him of Adonijah. The king 
rose to meet her and did her obeisance. Then he took his seat upon 
his throne. A chair was placed for the mother of the king, and she 
sat at his right” (1 Kings 2:19). 

The incident reveals the sovereign prerogatives of “the Mother of 
my Lord.” She is seated at Solomon’s right hand, a symbol of her 
sharing in his royal power. We see this from a verse of the messianic 
psalm so often cited by New Testament writers to express the divinity 
of the risen Christ who shares in the Father’s divine dominion of the 
universe. “The Lord said to my Lord, ‘Sit at my right hand, until I 
make your enemies a footstool for you’” (Ps. 110:1). 

The second episode in the Old Testament which attests to the 
royal power of the queen-mother occurs during Belshazzar’s feast 
after a mysterious hand had written a cryptic message upon the 
palace wall. 

At the cries of king and courtiers, the queen-mother entered 
the banquet hall, and the queen-mother addressed him. “Long live the 
King. Do not be disturbed in mind. Do not turn pale. There is a man in 
your kingdom in whom the spirit of the holy God dwells. . . . Let 
Daniel be summoned: he will provide the interpretation” (Dan. 
5:10-12). 


Given the inferior position of woman in the ancient Near East, 
the manner in which the queen-mother takes charge of the whole 
situation is very remarkable. It is undoubtedly she who dominates 
the scene, and her suggestion is immediately carried out without 
question. 

With these two instances in mind, we are in a position to appre- 
ciate the deeply theological significance of Luke’s application to our 
Lady of the title, “the Mother of my Lord.” Whether or not Elizabeth 
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used the phrase in addressing her cousin, we can be fairly certain 
that the evangelist found the title already employed in the ancient 
sources he consulted in writing his infancy gospel. Thus, even assum- 
ing that Luke wrote his book around 80 A.D., we may say that the 
Mother of Jesus was admittedly next in importance to her divine 
Son in the veneration offered by the apostolic Church. 

Moreover, as the incident between Solomon and Bathsheba would 
appear to indicate, this solemn title expressed Mary’s intercessory or 
mediatorial power with her glorified Son. The “Mother of my Lord” 
at Solomon’s court participated in the royal authority of that abso- 
lute monarch. The apostolic Church, in bestowing this striking title 
upon our Lady, was professing its faith in her as Queen of the uni- 
verse, the government of which it already knew lay in the hands of 
her exalted Son, Jesus Christ. 

David Michael Stanley. S.J. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A PARISH Said | 
BOUT fifteen years ago a Balti- 


more area was faced with what is now a familiar phenomenon — 
the dying parish. In 1953, Father Joseph P. Josaitis went to a parish 
that had dwindled to one-tenth its size, consisting of three hundred 
members or, rather, three hundred church-goers. The school had 
closed, the nuns left, and there was no Holy Name Society, Sodality 
or CYO. 

The rate of decline in this parish, St. Gregory the Great, was un- 
naturally rapid, so much so that the pastor felt he had (when he 
looked at it from an outside observer’s point of view) a dead parish. 

Founded in 1884, the parish had grown into a large middle class 
complex of some 3,000 members, boasting a large granite stone 
church, a large school, a convent and a then imposing and comfortable 
house for the priests. World War II bled the neighborhood of its 
youth and those veterans who returned became married and settled in 
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the fast growing suburban communities. The old people eventually 
died or moved with the young and the neighborhood was replaced by 
an economically lower class, coming from a different part of the 
country and of a different color and creed. 

The new people were not welcomed by the existing community, and 
their own creeds made them suspect a religion they did not really 
know. In all cases, it was a religion enjoyed by those who did not ac- 
cept them. It was, from the viewpoint of the new group, a white, 
socio-economically higher religious community of comparatively ur- 
bane people. 

When Fr. Josaitis arrived he used the “tools” that came most 
naturally to him — kindness, humor (most necessary) and gracious- 
ness. His one aim was to gain the confidence of the new group and, 
by his action, to un-teach the old. 

This he did, but after four years Fr. Josaitis saw that this was not 
enough. He saw that his was not just another city parish that had 
declined and needed rebuilding according to old methods. He realized 
he was in the diaspora. Three hundred Catholics in an area of 39,000 
non-Catholics obviously made this mission territory. 

He therefore put his parish on missionary status and then, because 
of his years and the enormous task before him, asked for help by way 
of an assistant. 

So much for the pre-history of the new parish. It is pre-history 
since the aim now is not to reforge the old community out of the old 
remaining pieces (there were, in fact, few) but to build by missionary 
principles a new community, resting in actual fact on an older strata 
yet not relying upon it. 

The sociological make-up of the parish can be quickly sketched. 
There are four distinct areas in St. Gregory the Great parish. 

Area A is a housing development of approximately five hundred 
families. Its ten-year existence and its relatively small turn-over give 
it a fair degree of stability. The community is conscious of itself as a 
separate and distinct group, albeit with a limited economic range. 
There is a maximum salary limit imposed on families living in the 
project; for example, a couple with five children may earn no more 
than $4,950. This maximum is pro-rated down according to the num- 
ber of children. 

Area B is the most sociologically stable section of the community. 
It is comprised of the familiar Baltimore “row” houses (living room, 
dining room, kitchen, three bedrooms, basement sometimes finished 
into rooms or a family area), with lawns and hedges. The houses are 
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owner-occupied and the heads of the family are often teachers, school 
principals, lawyers, real estate agents or something “economically” 
similar. 

Area C is a slum area. By “slum” we do not mean mere poverty but 
disorganized poverty in which there is no sense of community —a 
distinction often made by Msgr. John D. Ilich and one that is readily 
grasped when a comparison is made between our large city “slums” 
and those almost destitute “communities” in under-developed coun- 
tries. The row houses in this area (older by some fifteen years) are 
occupied by several families with little or no owner occupancy. The 
population is fluid, changing and greatly impoverished. It is this area 
that is slated for reclamation by the Urban Renewal and Rehabilita- 
tion Agency of Baltimore City. It is hoped and planned that within 
ten years this area will develop into something similar to Area A. 

Area D is more difficult to define. Some of the houses here are 
owner-occupied but divided into apartments with many families per 
dwelling. It is a mixture of B and C Areas. Consequently, the prob- 
lems posed in this section are equally mixed. 

Among the many social problems facing Fr. Josaitis and his assist- 
ant, Fr. Joseph M. Connolly, are: an excessive number of liquor out- 
lets in the area, illegitimacy, loan sharks, voting ignorance, housing 
needs, the urbanization of rural inmigrants (no one, incidentally, in 
official Baltimore knows how many inmigrants are here), and all the 
effects and results of these larger categories. The parish has taken an 
active part in the Baltimore Urban Renewal Program. This is a long- 
range commitment on the part of the parishioners, many of whom 
are now serving on the various committees of this program. The whole 
area of social action, however, is not the aim of this brief report — 
it will be matter for another day. 

Our present interest (with the above background in mind) is to 
discuss the practical steps that Fr. Josaitis and his assistant have taken 
to build a new parish using missionary principles. These principles are 
independent of racial considerations and are best expressed by a total 
approach in which the liturgical, the catechetical and the sociological 
play their part, but not to the exclusion or over-emphasis of any one 
of them. 

During the first years of the program certain achievements have 
been made in the liturgical and catechetical field. The aim of the 
pastor has been to build a community where all the members pray 
with the Church, become conscious of the need for their active role 
in the life of the parish, and by instruction and self-study gain a 
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concrete knowledge and a personal appreciation of the richness of 
their creed. 

It should be emphasized that the population surrounding this parish 
is Protestant or noncommittal. If, say the priests of the parish, St. 
Gregory’s were Protestant, there would be no problem because the 
Protestant theology of the parish is based on the Protestant theology 
of the Church which considers the Church as the congregation and the 
parish as this particular congregation. When the congregation moves, 
the Church moves. 

But St. Gregory the Great is Catholic. The Church is the people of 
God, the divine instrument calling to herself unredeemed men; the 
parish is the Church universal present in this geographical area. When 
the people leave the geographical area and new people move in, the 
only Catholic answer is to make the people Catholic. Therefore, in 
the words of the parish priests, since this is St. Gregory’s situation, 
the only solution for St. Gregory’s is to be run as a missionary parish. 

Today the parish has more than seven hundred active members, 
ninety percent of whom are Negro. On Sundays there are two 
fully-participated community Masses at 9:00 and 12:15. In addition 
to the pastor’s Mass for the people the 9:00 Mass is offered every 
Sunday for the conversion of the 39,000 non-Catholics in the parish 
area. 

At the moment, the Parish Mass Book published by the World 
Library of Sacred Music is used and to this are added various psalms 
appropriate to the season. The parish has formed a core of cantors 
and lectors who are and have been instrumental in helping other par- 
ishes in the city begin similar programs. The gospel and the epistle 
are read every day at the parish Mass which is preceded by a brief 
one-minute homily on the liturgy of the day and specific intentions. 
Recently, a choir has been added to lend solemnity to certain occa- 
sions. 

The community-participated Mass is usually a low Mass with pro- 
cessional, offertory, communion, and recessional hymns. The com- 
mentator makes brief statements prepared by the priests before all 
the essential actions of the Mass. 

The sermon on Sunday is part of a carefully planned course lasting 
as long as nine months or as short as three. Each sermon is prefaced 
by a resumé of what, preceded. For instance, a course of sermons 
(often, but not necessarily, incorporating the liturgy of the day) was 
devoted to the history, meaning, liturgy and action of the Mass. Or, 
the sermons may be devoted to the meaning of the Church. 
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In any event, conscious effort and careful planning assure that the 
Sunday sermon becomes a real moment of instruction on fundamental 
subjects. 

During Advent, Lent, May, October, etc., evening services are held 
which are centered about the revealed Word of God. This particular 
Bible devotion was discussed and described by Fr. Connolly in the 
March issue of WorsHIP. 

The pastor constantly stresses the absolute need for prayer — that 
the entire program depends upon the solid support of prayer. 
Elaborate mechanical devices, sociological pressure groups, or the use 
of any human psychological tricks, even though they amass a large 
number of people (many non-Catholics attend St. Gregory’s) will not 
make those people the people of God if these devices remain purely 
human, purely psychological. 

Aside from the prayer of the priest and congregation a concrete 
program has been set up to include the “shut-ins” who are asked to 
pray at special times during the day for the people of the parish. The 
retired and the elderly are asked to (and do) visit the church daily 
to pray for, and with, all the members of the parish. Special efforts 
are made to instruct the daily communicants on the Mystical Body, 
how they can and should pray for their fellow members and avoid that 
well-known particularism that can stifle spiritual growth. 

Perhaps one of the most important activities of the parish today is 
its catechetical program. As the pastor said: “The main missionary 
instrument of the parish is the restoration of the catechumenate. This 
is accomplished under the direct sponsorship of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine.” 

The program lasts for one and one-half years. At present, the Kil- 
gallon-Weber Catechism, Life in Christ, is used at lessons held once 
a week for each class of catechumens. (To date, two classes have been 
baptized and three more are in various stages of advancement.) The 
teachers are diplomaed graduates of courses given by the Archdiocesan 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Each member of the catechumen 
class must attend one of the community Masses every Sunday in order 
to be instructed by the liturgy in which he will one day fully partici- 
pate. Each member is formally received into the catechumenate and 
formal promotion is made every three months. 

The entire parish is involved in this catechumenate program. All 
members are expected to be “Fishers,” i.e., to bring in potential candi- 
dates. In fact, all present catechumens have been brought into class by 
parishioners! (Father John O’Brien considers that the greatest obstacle 
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to mass conversions is the prejudice held by the laity that convert- 
making is solely the priest’s job.) Each catechumen has a “Shepherd” 
as a friend and confidant who is there to help the potential member 
over whatever rough terrain he may be traveling. 

Because of certain problems arising from marriages that are not valid 
in the eyes of the Church, there is a class of permanent catechumens 
who regularly attend community Masses, Bible devotions and other ac- 
tivities in the parish. It is hoped that by cooperating with God’s grace 
at the present, through frequent contact with the full community, an 
earlier than expected formal acceptance of the Church and her de- 
mands will take place. 

The goal in the catechumenate program is large scale conversions. 

As a matter of interest, none of those societies or activities that 
existed prior to World War II have been revived. Bingo is the only non- 
liturgical activity in the parish. During the year four one-day pilgrim- 
ages are made. The St. Vincent de Paul Society is the only outside 
organization that elicits interest and support from the parish members. 

The task of re-instituting old organizations was subject to careful 
and practical scrutiny (a rather complex question in a quasi-southern 
city) by the pastor, awaiting the turn of events. It is felt that the pres- 
ent activities are full enough for all members of the parish. 

In conclusion, much of the work that is foreseen (especially in the 
field of social action) has yet to begin. A firm foundation based upon 
an active participation in the liturgy, a knowledge and familiarity with 
the Word of God, and a parish-oriented concern and enthusiasm for 
convert work must, according to the pastor, be the first step. With 
such community worshiping and working with the Church a program 
of social action can then be more intelligently and soundly inaugurated. 

The approach can be briefly described in the words of the priests as 
a total view in which the sociological, the liturgical, the catechetical 
are not over-emphasized as units but each given its proper task to 
perform. 

There are many severe problems in a parish such as St. Gregory’s — 
problems that should be frankly discussed on another occasion. The 
area abounds with many sects that, whether or not we wish to acknowl- 
edge the truth, are successful in attracting a large number of members. 
The members attend their church with an astounding frequency and 
regularity and go through a rigorous program before they are accepted 
within the official body of the congregation. 

Some interesting and urgent questions can be posed by a parish 
such as St. Gregory’s. At least three of them come to mind immediately : 
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1) As Catholics, are we precluded from using “store fronts”? 

2) What approaches can Catholics make to the “store front” men- 
tality? 

3) How does a parish of the type of St. Gregory make representation 
to the high authorities of the Church concerning the needs of the people? 

Father Josaitis who is soon to celebrate his Silver Jubilee has much 
to be thankful for and is being thanked warmly by all his parishioners 
who look upon “Father Joe” as a father in a way quite unique in our 
day. Just recently, his children showed their real community spirit when 
they gathered together and for several weeks devoted their evenings 
and weekends to painting the interior of the church. They then invited all 
the neighbors to come and see and, hopefully, to worship. Since the 
painting (bright red and saffron) at least one hundred more people have 
been in attendance at the community Masses. 

The missionary principle has worked and is working. Its results are 
seen, as Fr. Josaitis put it, in quality — in living members of the Church 


of God, and not just churchgoers. 
David L. McManus 


WITH FOUR UNDER “M 
ANY worthwhile arti- 


cles on living the liturgy have been written recently. Most often these 
have been geared to a more mature family than is ours. Our children 
are Mark, five years; Marie, four; Julie, three; John, two; and Bill, 
eight months. We are not the unusual among our friends. One couple 
in the neighborhood have seven cherubs under six years, including two 
sets of twins. 

In our vale of tears, teasings, and diapers, we might well enjoy read- 
ing about living the liturgy but wonder about the possibility of a gently 
glowing Advent wreath surviving spilled milk. With the Church year 
in retrospect we thought others might enjoy sharing our experiences 
of the past twelve months in attempting to live the liturgy with pre- 
schoolers. 

We did have the Advent wreath. Bob lit the candle or candles each 
evening before dinner, said the prayer, then placed the wreath on a 
counter, where we could enjoy it without a mishap. The best-behaved 
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during the meal had the honor of blowing out the candles. Our meals 
seemed blessed. Children delight in blowing out. 

One week before Christmas we set up the scenery for our crib. Hills, 
stable, and straw were arranged on a window seat, eye level for the 
children. Tacked securely at the bottom of the seat and on either side 
about three feet high was a window of chicken wire sprayed gold. In 
order to avoid offending the older children we explained that this pre- 
caution was necessary to protect our crib from John. John, then eleven 
months, was not offended. 

The day that we set the scene we told the story of what a stable was, 
about straw and a manger for the animals and that this stable was in 
Bethlehem. The following day we added animals and explained how 
they kept warm and how their breath could even keep a little baby 
warm. The feel of the children’s own breath upon their hands so im- 
pressed them that they still blow gently whenever we come to this 
part of the Christmas story. Next came the shepherds and sheep on the 
hill. December 24, Mary and Joseph arrived. Christmas morning we 
found the Baby in the manger. It was 6:30 a.M. and dark when we 
came downstairs. We did not light the tree. It was behind a screen and 
only the crib had a light. After the excitement of finding Jesus the 
children had cocoa and we went to 7:00 o’clock Mass. Early Mass 
was not crowded. We sat in the first pew in front of the crib. The babies 
behaved. Baby Jesus and Mass came before our tree and gifts. We are 
fortunate in having started this way of Christmas so early. 

The Wise Men stayed away on the mantle facing the crib until about 
January 4 when we observed them moving closer to Bethlehem. On 
January 5 they were in the hills. On the Epiphany they found the 
Savior. 

February has the feast of the Purification and St. Blaise. Our parish 
priest gives the blessing for new mothers on the Purification. I have 
received this the last four years and will be there again this coming 
year. The children should have had their throats blessed but somehow 
father’s absence that day, my cumbersomeness, the cold, and four sets 
of leggings, boots, jackets, and mittens, prevented our getting out. 

I was tardy in asking Father for the blessing before childbirth but 
he came St. Patrick’s day in his green sweater. With Mark as holy 
water holder, he blessed me and our healthy boy was born ten days 
later. 

Lent and Easter were early last year and coincided closely with 
Bill’s First Friday arrival. We told the story of Easter during Holy 
Week and tried to advocate little acts of sacrifice; less arguing, more 
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understanding; less teasing, more sharing ; less hitting, more helping, 
Having a low energy quotient at this time, my lenten plans were not 
as concrete as the Advent ones. Easter Sunday, Bob and his parents 
took the brood to 7:00 o’clock Mass. Grandpa was self-conscious up 
in that front pew but Granny said the children were good. 

While waiting for the baby I made our first liturgical christening 
robe — having been unaware of it prior to this. Of course the other 
children inquired about the needlework and baptismal candle. Through 
this I explained about the sacrament. In April, seven Beaupres, grand- 
parents and godparents witnessed Bill’s spiritual birth. We know a 
priest who, with a little planning, welcomes whole families such as this, 
even with ten or more baptisms. If our children’s godparents wish to 
remember them, we suggest that they do so on their christening day 
rather than on birthdays and Christmas. This has been well accepted 
by the godparents and it should help the children to remember that all- 
important day. 

May saw a Mary altar on our mantle with a vigil light which we lit 
each evening after supper when we recited one decade of the rosary. 
Five decades were too long for the little ones. Even our eighteen-month- 
old had his rosary — usually around his neck, but he had it. Most of his 
time was spent blowing at the vigil light but when we again did this 
in October, a little less breath was on the candle and more on the 
prayer. We are looking for even more devotion next May. Of course, 
Bill will be blowing then. How it must warm the heart of Jesus to see 
them! It warms ours and how much greater is His! 

In addition to these few examples of how we tried to incorporate 
some of the liturgy into our family life, there are other ideas we should 
like to share. Generally we could not manage the whole brood at Mass 
every Sunday. We did, however, try to take them all each First Friday. 
We didn’t have to spend much time donning Sunday bests for seven 
and we did not distract Sunday worshippers. We feel that this is one 
way of developing an early appreciation of the Mass. 

Rather than bless the children before they go to bed, we bless them 
before breakfast. We keep the holy water next to the coffee to remind 
us. The first one dressed is the first one blessed. The two who can’t dress 
themselves aren’t upset. We make a cross with holy water on their 
foreheads and say, “May the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit descend upon you and keep you a good boy 
(or girl).” They look forward to this. Misbehavior during the day is 
often curbed by, “Did I miss you with the blessing this morning?” 

These are merely a few of the ways of living the liturgy with the very 
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young. Feast days, special saints stories and numerous other channels 
are open. We merely thought that you might enjoy sharing our begin- 
ning experiences. Perhaps you have soared far beyond us. We aspire 
far more this coming year but do feel that age is an important factor in 
steering the course. We hope that this review will aid those who seek 
concrete examples of what can be done with the very young. 
Barbara Schuler Beaupre 


ABBOT SEVERIN oe ae 


N THE cemetery of St. 
Peter’s Abbey which stands at the geographical centre of the Canadian 
Prairies we buried Abbot Severin Gertken last March 15. Nearly all the 
bishops of the Canadian West were present to pay tribute to a priest and 
prelate whose faith and goodness have radiated far beyond the bound- 
aries of his abbacy. 

Though Father Abbot considered himself the Benjamin of the western 
hierarchy, he had in fact been present to welcome everyone of us to our 
episcopal sees. We had come to look up to him as to an elder brother 
whose friendship and judgment we cherished beyond words. 

The degree of influence a man exercises during his span of life is 
difficult to assess. Personally I can testify that Father Abbot opened 
wider for me the Church’s treasure chest of doctrine. On the meaning 
of the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the priesthood and the Mystical Body 
of Christ he spoke constantly and with humble conviction. He was a 
pioneer in this field and the great liturgical encyclicals of the last two 
decades have verified his orthodoxy. 

Still he will not be remembered merely as a speculative theologian. 
Our oneness with Christ through baptism, confirmation and holy orders 
reaches its culmination in the action of the Mass and finds its expression 
in holiness and love. This was the theme of his words and deeds. 

I doubt whether study and prayer could be distinguished in his life. 
Each new discovery deepened his joy and impelled him to share that 
joy with others. Such supernatural dynamism could not remain sterile. 
For Father Abbot, a conference, a sermon, a class or just a private 
conversation was an occasion to spread happiness by revealing the 
secrets hidden from the wise. 
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For many years to come I believe that Father Abbot's frail voice wil] 
echo across the Canadian Prairies from the Rockies to the Precambrian 
Shield. For numberiess priests and teachers the inspiring doctrines of the 
priesthood and the Mystical Body are no longer hidden secrets. Many 
of these may not even be aware that the geneology of their knowledge 
might be traced to the humble patriarch of Muenster. 

On March 10, following dinner and recreation with his monks, Father 
Abbot retired to his room. A little later a lay brother found him dead 
with the current copy of WorsuHIP resting open on his lap. No longer 
through a glass and in a dark manner, but now face to face he knew. 

+ Philip F. Pocock 
Archbishop of Winnipeg 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Dom Jean Le- 
clercq, O.S.B., a monk of Clervaux Abbey in Luxemburg, has through 
his many books and articles come to be acknowledged as a foremost 
specialist on the history of medieval pre-scholastic spirituality. — Rev. 
Charles Davis is the assistant editor of the English Clergy Review and 
professor of dogmatic theology at St. Edmund’s College, Ware. — Rev. 


Paschal Botz, O.S.B., teaches dogmatic and ascetical theology in the sem- 
inary at St. John’s Abbey. His article was originally a talk given to the 
Institute on the Administration of Nursing Homes, Homes for the Aged 
and Other Long-Term Care Facilities, at its convention at the St. Cloud 
Hospital in late February. — Rev. M. Fidelis Smith, O.C.S.O., is a monk 
of the Abbey of Our Lady of the Holy Ghost, Conyers, Ga., and teaches 
dogmatic theology to the cleric theologians of that monastery. — Rev. 
Claude Peifer, O.S.B., is the seminary Scripture professor of St. Bede's 
Abbey, Peru, Ill. — Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., also teaches Scrip- 
ture, at the Jesuit Seminary in Toronto.— David L. McManus is a 
parishioner of Si. Gregory’s parish which he describes; he is the founder 
and head of Helicon Press, Baltimore. — The article by Barbara Schuler 
Beaupre was forwarded to us by one of her former teachers at Mary- 
grove College, Detroit, who writes concerning the author: “There are 
six young couples, four girls of whom are Marygrove Alumnae, who have 
banded together in a little study group with a priest as adviser; they 
meet every other week to discuss how they can carry on in their homes 
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in the spirit of the Church; they discuss holy Scripture, liturgy, and 
problems related to these in the present time.” — Rev. Frederick R. 
McManus, professor of canon law at the Catholic University of America 
and editor of The Jurist, is the president of the National Liturgical 
Conference. 


Our cover design. “God ascended with jubilation, alleluia; the Lord 
with sound of trumpet, alleluia.” This is the chief refrain of the Ascen- 
sion liturgy. The sound of trumpets is a royal fanfare, for Ascension is 
the ancient feast of Christ’s kingship. He ascends to sit on the throne at 
the right hand of the Father, to be crowned the King of glory (cf. Ps. 46, 
the liturgical Ascension psalm). 


The March 21 decree of the Holy Office concerning reception of holy 
Communion at afternoon services does not, as first incomplete reports 
seemed to give reason to believe, involve any official change of policy 
in regard to the norm sc clearly urged in Mediator Dei and other pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See in recent years: that the proper time for 
receiving holy Communion is during the sacrifice of the Mass; and that 
reception outside of Mass should be the exception, for which a reason- 
able cause should exist. On the contrary: the Holy Office, while inter- 
preting the discipline of the Code in the light of the new conditions 
brought about by the mitigation of the eucharistic fast and by evening 
Masses, states in so many words that these very concessions render the 
existence of a “reasonable cause” for receiving apart from Mass more 
rare. The text, translated from Osservatore Romano of March 24, 
follows: 

“Canon 867, par. 4, establishes that holy Communion is not to be 
distributed outside the hours when the holy sacrifice of the Mass may be 
offered, ‘unless a reasonable cause counsel otherwise.’ 

“In the Constitution Christus Dominus of January 6, 1953, the disci- 
pline of the eucharistic fast was mitigated, and local Ordinaries were 
granted the faculty of permitting the celebration of Mass in evening 
hours on certain days (n. VI); and in the Instruction annexed to that 
Constitution by this Holy Office, it was declared that the laity might 
freely approach the sacred Banquet during such an evening Mass, or 
immediately before or after it, so long as the rules of the eucharistic fast 
laid down by the aforesaid Constitution were observed (n. 15). 

“Then, in the Monitum of March 22, 1955, it was reaffirmed that this 
concession was granted ‘in view of the common good of the faithful,’ and 
therefore was to be kept within the limits of the common good. 
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“Later, by the Motu Proprio Sacram Communionem of March 19, 
1957, local Ordinaries were granted the faculty of permitting the cele. 
bration of evening Mass even ‘daily, if the spiritual good of a notable 
part of the faithful should call for it.’ 

“When these concessions were compared with the text of the Canon 
cited above, the question was proposed whether the final clause of the 
Canon’s paragraph still remains in full force: in other words, whether 
any reasonable cause suffices for asking for, and for distributing, holy 
Communion in the afternoon hours independently of the celebration of 
holy Mass. 

~ “In answer to this question, this supreme Sacred Congregation has 
thought it necessary to declare that the aforesaid clause, though not 
formally abrogated, can now be less often applied because, in view of the 
mitigated eucharistic fast, such a reasonable cause will occur more 
rarely. However, since the possibility of its occurrence cannot be entirely 
excluded, and it is not always and everywhere possible to celebrate 
evening Masses, local Ordinaries may permit that what was established 
in the above-mentioned documents of the Holy See concerning the distri- 
bution of holy Communion in evening Masses be applied, when there are 
no evening Masses, also to some other sacred function, to be determined 
by the local Ordinary, and to be celebrated in the afternoon hours, either 
in parish of non-parish churches, or in oratories of hospitals, prisons and 
schools. 

“This concession, while it more amply satisfies the common good, 
at the same time provides lest pastors of souls be hindered by the frequent 
petitions of the faithful from fulfilling the demands of the present-day 
apostolate. 
~ “This present decision of the Most Eminent and Most Reverend 
Fathers of the supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, which 
was arrived at in plenary session on Wednesday, March 16, 1960, our 
Most Holy Father, by divine Providence Pope John XXIII, in an audi- 
ence granted to His Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of the Holy Office 
on Friday, March 18, confirmed and ordered to be published.” 

Sebastian Masala, Notary 

The mere listing of the legislation in chronological order serves to 
illustrate the mind of the Holy See in respect to holy Communion’s 
intrinsic relation to the Mass. When evening Mass was first allowed, and 
then its use liberalized, the Code’s permission to distribute holy Com- 
munion during the hours when holy Mass may be offered was not simply 
extended to the corresponding evening hours. St. Pius X’s decree on 
frequent Communion, whatever his own intention may have been, had 
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as result only the immediately desired multiplication of Communions ; 
it took another entire generation, and chiefly under the stimulation of 
the pastoral-liturgical apostolate after the first world war, to rescue holy 
Communion from being viewed in isolation and to restore it to its organic 
role as the most important means of participating in the holy Sacrifice. 
This viewpoint is mirrored, legislatively, in the Constitution Christus 
Dominus of 1953, which, by contrast to the Code’s legislation for the 
morning hours, limits reception of holy Communion in the evening hours 
to reception during, or immediately before or after the Mass. The same 
mentality, which in the meanwhile had been so clearly explained in 
Mediator Dei, found expression in the new Ordo for Holy Week. 

Of course, the “reasonable cause” that would allow distribution of holy 
Communion apart from Mass cannot be ignored, or even minimized. 
There will always be instances, especially in our round-the-clock pace 
of life and work, when a too rigid adherence to the “norm” would deprive 
people of the sustaining Bread of Life which they desire and to which 
they have a right. We know that for several centuries, under the earliest 
prevailing discipline of Mass on Sundays only, the faithful could even 
communicate themselves on rising each morning with the Bread that 
they had brought home with them from the once-weekly community 
Sacrifice ; and that the Communion was brought by the deacons to those 
of the community who were unable to be present at the Sunday common 
worship. This was, physically, Communion outside of Mass; and yet, 
spiritually, or in the order of intention, such Communion was regarded 
as a sharing in the fruit of the common Offering: it was the Sacrament 
of Unity that they received, the bond of charity uniting them very con- 
sciously not only to Christ but also to their fellow members in Christ. 

This “unity of the Mystical Body” — the res (fruit, grace, purpose) of 
the sacrament of the Eucharist — is what must above all be safeguarded 
and when necessary restored to explicit consciousness, most especially 
when the Sacrament is received in physical and temporal separation from 
the common Sacrifice, which of its nature (and particularly if congrega- 
tionally celebrated) would normally suggest this dimension. The Eucha- 
rist is always and totally “sacramental.” 

The present decree provides explicitly for distribution of holy Com- 
munion in the after-midday hours in conjunction with a community 
divine service (when evening Mass is not celebrated). The principal 
reason given is the need of the faithful for access to the Sacrament, when 
a reasonable cause (even though now more rare than formerly) does 
exist for not receiving at the normal times. The second-last paragraph 
mentions an additional reason, from the standpoint of the clergy: com- 
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bining distribution of Communion with a community divine service wil] 
“bunch” the receptions, so that frequent individual petitions for the 
Sacrament will not unnecessarily interfere with the priest’s other multiple 
parish duties. It scarcely needs to be pointed out that there is here taken 
for granted a further, and very important, consequence in thus associat- 
ing reception of Communion with a community divine service: the 
Sacrament will be received during an “assembly,” itself an image of the 
eucharistic synaxis and in so far conducive in calling to mind the com- 
munity or fraternal charity scope of the Sacrament. 

The decree takes into account only those of the faithful who are able 
to come to church. What of others? What of bringing holy Communion 
to the sick or shut-ins in their homes, e.g., as is done on a large scale 
on First Fridays? The very fact that in this decree the “reasonable cause” 
is interpreted not only from the standpoint of the communicant but also 
of the sacred minister would seem to give added probability to the view 
hitherto expressed by canonists and rubricists of note, that in the average 
busy parish Communion may be given to these people at any hour of 
the afternoon as well as of the morning. “The demands of the present- 
day apostolate” upon the priests’ time (not merely his convenience) 
would seem to be “reasonable cause” enough. 

In sum, the decree, far from going contrary to the theological as well 
as pastoral-liturgical principle of holy Communion as an integral part 
of the Sacrifice, underscores it in several ways. Its application in practice 


will perhaps in individual instances, at the outset, result in obscuring the 
principle in the hope of increasing the number of Communions. Few of 
us are immune to the temptation of mere sacramental statistics. But the 
mind of the Church has been so clearly expressed, and the principles at 
stake are so unassailable and spiritually significant, that pastoral practice 
to meet them can confidently be expected as a matter of course. 


There is however another problem in the matter of frequent Com- 
munions which presents far greater challenge. It is one familiar to prob- 
ably the majority of our large city parishes. Most recently it has been 
stated frankly by Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley of Chicago, editor of Musart, 
in his editorial for the February-March issue of that journal: 

“(In our parish we have) ten Masses which must be said or sung 
between 6:30 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. Even using an upstairs and a down- 
stairs church, this is a problem. Canon Law says we have to preach, and 
I refuse to allow Communion to be distributed before the Communion 
time. To start distributing Communion after the Elevation or at any time 
before the celebrant receives, in my mind, fractures the whole meaning 
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of the liturgy more than the elimination of the dialogue. . . . Remem- 
ber, too, we have a traffic problem. The parking lot must be emptied 
after each Mass in time to allow those going to the next Mass to get in, 
and we have about eight to ten thousand people going to Mass here 
every Sunday. Would you like to work on that problem? We're all 
working on it here: assistants, ushers, parking lot attendants, and police- 
men — all concerned with a liturgical problem.” 

Even allowing for an evening Mass every Sunday, the problem is not 
substantially changed. Mass every hour on the hour still remains the 
obstacle. 

It’s futile to answer there shouldn’t be such large parishes. Of course 
there shouldn’t. But there are: and they present a here-and-now and 
very urgent dilemma. One even hears of starting distribution of Com- 
munion at the preface. It is a time and “traffic” problem — traffic within 
the church, with the Communion rail as found in many churches the 
“bottle-neck.” 

Father Ellard refers to it briefly in his article in the February issue 
(cf. especially pp. 135-36). And he likewise hints at a possible avenue of 
solution, on the basis of the new Holy Week Ordinal. The condition of 
mass-Communions, which the legislation of that document presupposes 
to exist only during the holy Triduum, is a regular Sunday occurrence 
in many of our parishes. Perhaps the solution suggested by the same 
document could, in some adapted and worthy form, also somehow find 


regular application. It is a problem for architects collaborating with 
liturgists, as well as for pastors. At the very least, we have no right to 
drift along with a serious dis-arrangement of the order of the Mass 
without making strenuous efforts to come up with a satisfactory answer. 


Response of the Sacred Congregation of Rites to the Most Reverend 
Bishop of Segni (translated from the Rivista Diocesana, Official Organ 
for the Acts of the Episcopal Curia of Albenga, XXX VII [1959], 144). 


Prot. N. S. 97-959 

His Excellency, Luigi Carli, bishop of Segni, after the publication of 
the Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy of September 
3, 1958, has humbly submitted to the Sacred Congregation of Rites the 
following questions for opportune clarification: 

1) Whether, notwithstanding the prescription of No. 76 of the afore- 
said Instruction, the Ordinary can simply forbid flash-bulb photographs 
being taken in church, either during or outside of liturgical functions or 
devotional services. 

2) Whether, taking into account the prescription of No. 100 of the 
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same Instruction, it may be permitted that a mixed choir or one consist- 
ing only of women or children perform the sacred music from the 
traditional choir loft at the back of church (in extrema ecclesiae parte) 
or from a place on the side of the sanctuary. 

3) Whether it be permissible, in view of No. 18 of the said Instruction, 
that the singing of the sacred music in liturgical services be performed 
by one male singer alone, or by one woman alone. . . . 

And the Sacred Congregation of Rites, having heard the advice of 
the special liturgical commission, and after having duly studied the 
questions, has seen fit to reply: 

In answer to 1): Affirmative. 

In answer to 2): Affirmative, but in a special place, outside the 
sanctuary, that is to say, in a place outside the Communion rail. 

In answer to 3): Negative. 


July 10, 1959 
C. Card. Cicognani, §.R.C. Praef. 


Henricus Dante, S.R.C., Proscr. 


Though this reply has not appeared in AAS, and cannot therefore 
be said to be of obligation for the entire Church, it does express the 
mind of the SRC. Reply 3 will be of special interest in view of a 
custom that is gaining ground in the U.S. 

It has been said, not without some justification, that the sung Mass 
is fast becoming the chief enemy of congregational participation na- 
tionally. There may be three, four or even five daily high Masses at 
half-hour intervals, according to the number of priests attached to 
the parish. One of them is probably sung by the school children, the 
remainder by the organist. Whereas on Sundays, the schedule will be 
all low Masses, and at best one sung Mass. Confronted by this pattern, 
one wonders whether there isn’t some more acceptable way of supple- 
menting the meagre monthly salary, perhaps by a more realistic ad- 
justment of the stipend rates—-some way that wouldn’t necessitate 
“professional subterfuges” that fool no one, and that will surely avenge 
themselves in the end. The acts of the Council of Trent in regard to 
the abuses that were at that time associated with stipends make for 
sobering second thoughts. If gradations in stipends are essential, one 

? And in religious houses, it is not unheard of that the individual priests 


~ high Masses in the private chapels, for which the respective servers 
half-sing half-hum the responses and worry through the Kyrie, etc., in some- 


thing that resembles Gregorian chant. Since the chapels are not usually 
soundproofed, the net effect from some distance is curiously like the sound 


of swarming bees. 
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further wonders whether a dialog Mass in which a reasonable repre- 
sentation of the parish participates doesn’t more perfectly fulfill the 
ideal of a common Sacrifice — including the aspect of “solemnity” — 
than what now all too often passes for a Missa cantata. A truly sung Mass 
is, of course, another matter; and this decree of the SRC should help to 
restore its basic proportions. 


According to information just received, another SRC response, to 
Archbishop Heenan of Liverpool, forbids the public recitation of the 
rosary during Mass at any time, even in the month of October. The SRC 
notes that this is an application of its September 1958 Instruction, no. 
12, par. 2. 


This summer the Benedictine Fathers at Conception Seminary, 
Conception, Mo., are launching a Pastoral Institute, June 19 to Au- 
gust 14, open to priests, diocesan and religious, and clerics in major 
orders. The fundamental idea behind the Institute is to provide for 
the 100 days of formal class required of religious during the fifth 
year of theology in the form of two summer courses, when qualified 
teachers would be more readily available. The others mentioned were 
invited to share the benefits. The courses in the summer of 1961 will 
include one on pastoral liturgy. This summer courses will be given in 
pastoral sociology, psychiatry, and biblical pedagogy. The Rev. Joseph 
B. Schuyler, S.J., Fordham University, will give a concentrated course 
on the parish between June 19 and July 8. The Rev. John L. Thomas, 
S.J., noted author and lecturer, will treat of the family during the last 
four weeks. Two highly qualified doctors will collaborate on the 
psychiatry course: Jules Shammas, M.D., and Ralph H. Meng, M.D. 
Lectures in biblical pedagogy will be given by the Rev. Augustine Stock, 
0.S.B., professor of Scripture at Conception Seminary and director of 
the Pastoral Institute. Other lecturers and occasional speakers will be 
invited. Three lectures will be given each day and discussions will be held 
each evening. Two-week periods may be attended. Enrolment is limited 
to seventy. For information write to the Director of the Pastoral Institute, 
Conception Seminary, Conception, Mo. 


What the Holy Father really said about the vernacular, on the 
occasion of his “stational” visit to the church of Our Lady of Help 
in the Tiburtine region of Rome on March 13, will probably remain one 
of the intriguing ecclesiastical mysteries of 1960. The NCWC quite 
lengthy account resulted in hopeful large headlines in many of our 
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diocesan papers. The fact, generally agreed upon, that it was not a 
formal announcement but a spontaneous passing remark, does not 
deprive it of significance. 

The first publicity given it, by Vatican Radio, quoted the Pope as 
saying: “To prove the Church’s wish to be in constant contact with 
the simple people, everything possible will be done to extend the use 
of Italian in the sacred rites while maintaining the respect due to eccle- 
siastical traditions.” This agrees substantially with early newspaper 
accounts. The Italian language J] Crociato of Brooklyn, for example, 
reported: “The Latin language,” the holy Father said, “will gradually 
be reduced in the rites and Italian substituted, in order that the under- 
standing of these rites will be facilitated for those who assist at them. 
Slowly, however,” the Pope added, “without haste and exaggerations, 
and preserving, when they are necessary in the more important rites, 
the norms handed down through the centuries in the Church.” The 
London Catholic Herald, under date of March 18, states: “To show 
how deeply concerned the Church is to get closer to the faithful, most 
of whom know no Latin, Pope John said that he is doing everything 
possible to promote the use of the vernacular for as many as possible 
of the Church’s ceremonies, and to keep Latin for the time and 
places where nothing else will do. These things must come ‘slowly,’ 
he said.” On the other hand, according to a letter recently received a 
Roman seminary professor who heard the talk on a tape recording in- 
sists that the Pope’s remarks had reference only to the rites of Holy 
Week. 

The Osservatore Romano report of the speech, in its issue of March 
14-15, has a brief paragraph with a notably different accent: “Passing 
over then to the teaching of the day, the Supreme Pontiff opened up 
to his hearers, as a priest is accustomed to do, the contents of the book, 
the missal and breviary. It is in Latin: but, with time, the faithful will 
be taught to penetrate ever more deeply into what is said and expressed 
in the sacred texts and in the official language of the Church.” 


Whatever the authentic version, the Pope’s fatherly concern that the 
rich pastures of the liturgy be opened to even the most underprivileged 
of his Roman flock stands out unmistakably. St. Piux X is gratefully 
and affectionately remembered for his simple and inspiring explana- 
tions of the Sunday Gospel readings to the faithful gathered to hear him 
in the courtyard of San Damaso. Our present Holy Father continues 
that pastoral tradition as Bishop of Rome but, no longer confined to 
the Vatican, goes in search of his flock, to the populous outlying dis- 
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tricts of Rome. Herder-Korrespondenz of March 1960 states that it is 
not unusual for a parish in the new developments to have as many as 
30,000 parishioners; that Archbishop Traglia, in preparing the agenda 
for the Roman Synod, estimated a present shortage of 600 priests for 
parochial work; that in 1958 only two Roman-born priests were or- 
dained for the diocese, and in 1959 none; and that as many as 70% 
of the Catholics of Rome die without the sacraments. 

Last year Pope John made news by returning to the ancient tradition 
of presiding at the rites of stational churches during Lent. From being 
an archeological curiosity, the stational churches suddenly became 
meaningful again: as a bishop of any diocese might today celebrate 
Mass in various parishes in order, as high priest of his flock, to offer 
with them the Sacrifice that is the effective sign of the unity of spiritual 
father and sons, so the popes on certain feastdays used to celebrate Mass 
at designated centers of population in order to deepen the experience 
of unity between the faithful and their bishop. 

This Lent, the Pope has as it were created new stational churches 
that correspond to the shift of urban population. It is an instance of 
liturgical adaptation that once again illustrates the realistic pastoral 
sense that characterizes Pope John XXIII’s reign. 

Referring to this very matter, the Holy Father told a large general 
audience on March 20: 

“This morning, at the beginning of the missal text of the Mass of 
the third Sunday of Lent, we read : Statio ad S.Laurentium extra muros: 
Station at St. Lawrence outside the Walls. As a matter of fact, the an- 
cient, splendid basilica of St. Lawrence, which guards the glorious 
remains of the young deacon martyr, can now be said to be in the 
heart of the city, which has so enormously expanded. For that reason 
the Pope wishes to go really ‘outside the walls,’ to meet with his be- 
loved sons of the Primavalle region, and thus continue the sweet expe- 
rience of those previous lenten meetings which were the source of so 
great consolation not only to the heart of the Pastor but also of his 
flock at Centocelle and the third Tiburtine district. 

“What is important is to always keep moving, and not to remain 
complacently in the ruts of contracted habits; always to go in search 
of new contacts; to be always open to the legitimate demands of the 
time in which we have been called to live, in order that Christ may 
in every way be proclaimed and become known” (Osservatore Ro- 
mano, March 23). 


The summer session at the Catholic University of America will fea- 
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ture among its lecturers in sacred studies WoRsHIP contributors Frs. 
Robert Hovda, Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S., Edward Siegman, C.PP.S., 
and Gerard Sloyan. Other courses to be given in the department of re- 
ligious education include those by Frs. Raymond Brown, S.S., Benja- 
min Hunt, C.S.P., John L. Murphy, Robert O’Donnell, C.S.P., and 
Gregory Stevens, O.S.B. Besides the progress of the regular depart- 
mental cycles in theological and biblical studies, Fr. Hovda will be 
offering courses on “The Layman in the Church” and “The Church 
and Ecumenism.” Father Dannemiller is the author of the recently 
published Reading the Word of God (Helicon). 


Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh, host of the 1960 Liturgical Week, 
August 22-25, and the committees he has appointed to prepare for 
the event are concentrating not only on ensuring suitable accommoda- 
tions and the smooth functioning of a large convention, but are making 
exceptional efforts so that the Week will have lasting spiritual meaning 
for the entire diocese. Besides the general, diocesan-wide program of 
participation, resulting from the September 1958 Instruction of the 
SRC, the men of the Holy Name Society are being trained to assist in 
a program of practical instruction, first of all on the deanery level, and 
then in every parish. The basic plan of procedure resembles that spon- 
sored by the NCCM in Worcester, Mass., and described in WorsHIP, 
September 1958: “The Worcester Campaign.” An initial Institute on 
the Mass in late March brought together some 400 Holy Name men, for 
lectures and workshops. In their respective deanery meetings, these men 
together with a team of priests, then instruct and train representatives 
from the parishes. In this manner, the men of each parish will take 
the lead in sharing the task of the pastor. It will be remembered that 
Cincinnati made similar local preparations for the Week of 1958. Only 
in this way can the Weeks effectively achieve one of their chief origi- 
nally intended purposes, namely to help deepen liturgical understand- 
ing and participation in various parts of the country — and not just be 
another congress or mass-demonstration. We look forward to the Pitts- 
burgh meeting optimistically. 

For information and accommodations, write to: Liturgical Week 
Reservations, 111 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22. 
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RESPONSES 


WOMAN COMMENTATOR OR LECTOR 


1) May a woman act as commentator at Mass or other services, especially 
in the house of women religious and in schools for girls and other insti- 
tutions when no cleric or layman is available to act as commentator? 
2) In similar circumstances may a woman read the lessons aloud in 
English at a low Mass, if no man is available? 

1) The Instruction of September 1958 describes the office of “‘com- 
mentator” as twofold and a different answer must be given to the 
question for each function : 

First of all, the commentator may “briefly explain the rites themselves 
and the prayers and readings of the priest celebrant or the sacred minis- 
ters” (no. 96). A woman, even a woman religious, may not perform this 
function of reading brief explanatory statements or exhortations. 

In addition, the commentator may “direct the external participation 
of the faithful, that is, their responses, prayers and singing” (ibid.). This, 
which is really the more important duty of the commentator, may be 
performed by a woman, but only in case of necessity. Where it is not 
possible for a man to serve as commentator, a woman may lead in the 
recitations or responses, conduct the singing, and even indicate discreetly 
what is to be said or sung if necessary. 

The matter is summed up in the Instruction: “Women, however, may 
never fill the role of commentator; in case of necessity, it is only per- 
missible for a woman to lead, as it were, the singing and praying of the 
faithful” (no. 96a). 

This prohibition can work some hardship but it evidently shows the 
Holy See’s reluctance to have a woman perform a function in church 
which is so closely related to that of a cleric. It may be, too, that a com- 
mentary — in the sense of brief interpretations, etc. — is less needed in 
religious houses and in schools or other institutions than in parishes. In 
the latter a layman can generally be found to serve as commentator. 

2) No, a woman should not serve as lector for the reading of the 
vernacular lessons at low Mass. The Instruction does not expressly pro- 
hibit the practice (no. 14c), but the public reading of lessons at Mass is 
even more closely related to the clerical office than is the function of a 
commentator (no. 96a). In a similar connection, referring to laymen 
substituting for clerics as Mass servers and in choirs, the Instruction 
speaks of a delegated ministerial service reserved to men (no. 93c). 

A solution may be found in some circumstances if a sufficiently mature 
server assists at Masses in convents, schools for girls, etc. While it would 
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not be too convenient, there is no reason why such a server — regularly 
required by canon 813 — should not also function as reader of the Eng- 
lish epistle and gospel texts. The benefit to be derived from a direct 
vernacular reading of the Scripture lessons to the congregation certainly 
justifies the server’s acting also as reader, provided he is otherwise 
qualified to do this. 

Another solution, or partial solution, to the problem created by the 
lack of a suitable layman to serve as reader may be mentioned. In some 
dioceses and in some countries an Apostolic indult allows the sacred 
ministers to recite the vernacular translation of each lesson of Mass 
immediately after the chant (or recitation) of the Latin version. With 
such an indult from the Holy See, it would be possible for the celebrant 
of low Mass, in the absence of a clerical or lay reader, to recite the Latin 
and English versions of the epistle one after the other, and then to do the 
same for the gospel. 


CONFIRMATION RITE 


1) Is it appropriate to join the conferral of the sacrament of confirmation 
with the celebration of holy Mass, either a morning Mass or an evening 
Mass? 2) What vocal participation in the confirmation rite may the 
candidates and the congregation take? 

1) Yes, it is appropriate and desirable to unite confirmation and the 
celebration of Mass, when this is possible, but the rite of confirmation 
should precede the Mass. Then the newly confirmed will have the im- 
mediate opportunity to join in the offering of the eucharistic Sacrifice 
and to receive holy Communion. 

In the United States candidates for confirmation will ordinarily have 
received holy Communion for the first time on an earlier occasion. 
Nevertheless it is fitting that, having received the character of confirma- 
tion and being thus confirmed in their participation in Christ’s priesthood, 
they should then offer and receive the sacred Victim. (There is a parallel 
to this at the Easter Vigil celebrated by a bishop: the converts receive 
baptism and confirmation and then take part in the Vigil Mass at which 
they receive Communion for the first time. This preserves the sequence 
of the sacraments of initiation: baptism, confirmation, and Eucharist.) 

2) It is most fitting that the candidates for confirmation and the faith- 
ful who are present should express their interior participation actively and 
vocally. 

This would include, in the first place, chanting all the simple one-line 
responses both at the beginning and at the end of the confirmation rite. 
There are about a dozen such responses to the prayers and versicles and 
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they may be sung by all, especially by those to be confirmed. If the 
bishop recites the prayers instead of chanting them, the responses are 
recited by all. 

Next, the entire congregation may sing the antiphon Confirma hoc, 
etc., after the actual confirmation, while the bishop is cleansing and 
washing his hands. If the antiphon is not sung, it should be recited aloud 
while the bishop washes his hands, at least by the ministers, preferably 
by all. 

"Finally, the newly confirmed recite the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Hail Mary in English with the bishop, and the congrega- 
tion may join in these prayers. 

In addition to the rite of confirmation itself and the direct liturgical 
participation listed above (S.R.C., Instruction, September 3, 1958, no. 
14), the congregation may sing processional and recessional hymns. 
Since these are not part of the actual liturgical rite, but precede and 
follow it, they may be in English. If confirmation is followed by holy 
Mass, as suggested in the first part of this question, every opportunity 
for vocal participation in this Mass should be given to the newly con- 
firmed and to the whole body of the faithful. 


MUSIC AT LOW NUPTIAL MASS 


Are there any special rules for the music at a low nuptial Mass? 

A low nuptial Mass does not differ from any other low Mass in this 
respect, except that there should be no music during the nuptial blessing 
—that is, while the celebrant recites in a loud voice the prayers of 
blessing after the Pater noster and before the concluding blessing of 
Mass. 

It is thus permitted to sing approved and suitable hymns at the wedding 
Mass, provided that these are properly related to the individual parts of 
Mass (S.R.C., Instruction, September 3, 1958, no. 30). Since the question 
concerns low Masses, such hymns may be in English (no. 14b). In spite 
of widespread contrary practice, it is certainly desirable that such hymns 
be sung by the congregation rather than as concert solos. 

At nuptial Masses, as at other low Masses, the practice of playing the 
organ almost without interruption is prohibited. The organ must be 
silent: 

a) after the arrival of the priest celebrant at the altar, until the 
offertory ; 

b) from the first versicle before the preface until the Sanctus inclu- 
sive ; 

c) from the Consecration to the Pater noster; 
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d) from the Lord’s Prayer to the Agnus Dei inclusive; at the Con- 
fiteor before the Communion of the faithful ; while the postcommunion js 
being said and the blessing given at the end of Mass (no. 29); and, as 
already mentioned, 

e) during the nuptial blessing. 


ENTRANCE HYMN 

When the Sunday sung Mass is preceded by the Asperges — so that the 
introit may not be sung during the entrance procession — is it permissible 
for the congregation to join in a vernacular hymn such as “Praise to the 
Lord” during the procession? 

Yes. It is certainly permitted for the faithful to sing a hymn in the 
vernacular during the entrance procession before sung Mass when — 
because of the Asperges — the introit antiphon and psalm verse or verses 
must be postponed. 

On other occasions, at weekday Masses and at Sunday Masses which 
are not preceded by the Asperges, it is expected that the processional 
entrance of the celebrant, ministers, and servers should be accompanied 
by the chanting of the introit itself — in such a way that the Gloria Patri 
and the final antiphon be sung shortly after the celebrant has arrived at 
the altar (S.R.C., Instruction, September 3, 1958, n. 27a). 

When the introit has to await the completion of the Asperges rite, it is 
very suitable for the people to sing an appropriate processional hymn. 
There is no reason why the hymn should not be in the vernacular, since 


it precedes the first sung liturgical text of the rite; the same may be said 
of a recessional hymn after the completion of the rite. During the sung 
Mass, however, it is of course forbidden to sing in any language other 
than Latin, except in places where a centenary or immemorial custom 
or an indult from the Holy See allows otherwise; to my knowledge such 
customs and indults do not exist in the United States. (See Instruction, 


n. 14a.) 


Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE GELINEAU PSALMS 

To the Editor: — May I be permitted to raise a small voice in the pres- 
ent controversy over the value of the Gelineau psalms? I reviewed 
these psalms for WoRsHIP some two years ago (April 1958) and, in 
sum, recommended them as a useful way of getting our people to sing 
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the psalms again as popular prayer. Since that time my own experience 
and that of others has continued to make the point clear: the Gelineau 
setting of the psalms has made it possible, in a way that has not been 
experienced up to this time, for people to sing these inspired songs in 
their own language and to come thereby to some better understand- 
ing of the meaning of these great prayers. 

Meantime the controversy over their value continues to blow. Dr. 
Ethel Thurston (Jubilee, Feb. 1959) found the Gelineau settings un- 
inspired and lacking in vitality. Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., (Jubilee, 
June 1959) considered them as “valuable beyond price” because they 
helped “to bring the inspired hymns of our Lord’s own prayer-book 
within the reach of the laity in a form which is at once accurate, intel- 
ligible and easy to sing.” Most recently (Caecilia, Autumn 1959), Dom 
Ermin Vitry dismisses the entire venture as deplorable and as tending “to 
do an irreparable harm to liturgical worship.” 

The experts disagree; such disagreement is to be looked for and is 
a sign of health. One of the requirements for music in the house of 
God is that it be good music, and it is the job of musicians to deter- 
mine this matter. But until the last word has been said, what about the 
parish priest who has to make practical judgments on these matters 
and who depends on the opinion of the expert? On the word of Dom 
Gregory Murray is he to use these Gelineau settings with confidence, 
or on the word of Dom Vitry is he to withdraw them as unworthy of 
service in the house of the Lord? 

Since the problem is a pastoral as well as a musical one, it seems 
that the following observations are in order. As Fr. Murray has men- 
tioned, many musicians have accepted the Gelineau psalms as reasona- 
bly good music. In hailing them we have not claimed for them a final 
position of eminence in the musical hierarchy. Nor do we find them 
so lacking in the qualities of music and psalmody as does Fr. Vitry. 
Most of us have taken the position that they are a laudable attempt to 
explore new forms for the expression of God’s word in song. As a 
friend writes, “It may be that the Gelineau psalms are not the most 
artistically satisfying music for the congregation, but the fact that many 
people have come to love the psalms because of their musical setting 
speaks powerfully for them. And we can hope that other composers 
will be inspired to follow in Gelineau’s steps— that gradually a con- 
temporary musical approach, both spiritual and artistic, will develop.” 

The Gelineau psalms have not, as Fr. Vitry claims, tended “to ob- 
literate, in the estimation of many, the traditional form of Christian 
psalmody.” In the first place there does not exist any tradition of singing 
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the psalms other than in Latin, and this only in monasteries, and to 
some extent in seminaries. It seems hard to threaten a tradition that 
exists only in theory. More than that, it has been my experience that 
the people who have come to sing and love the psalms through the 
Gelineau settings are in a better position to relish the Gregorian set- 
tings. They have come to want to sing the psalms. The point is that 
the use of the Gelineau melodies has brought us somewhat along the 
way of beginning a tradition of singing psalms. 

The problem of bringing back the psalms as popular religious song 
is immense. We must use all the good resources we can find. Allowing 
for the very necessary function of the best criticism to guard all final 
values of music, chant, etc., we cannot afford to let the issue become 
one for the Yes and No partisan. I honestly find it hard to understand 
why we cannot all help to encourage every positive and good effort 
which is made to help people to understand and love the psalms. 

Let the critical function go on, but let it not deny the deepest prin- 
ciple of art, its creative dynamism. It is just possible that new forms 
can be created, must be created, to do for the vernacular of a country 
what the Gregorian has done for the Latin language. In the meantime 
let us remember that we have only begun to open up the Word of God 
as proper food for our people. We are, in that sense, a starving people. 
Let us get enough bread to give us strength, and then we can go on to 
determine the final musical values in the matter. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Eugene A. Walsh, SS. 
Baltimore 


HOLY FATHER’S PROMISE OF MORE VERNACULAR 
To the Editor: —I am sure that most of your readers were deeply 
stirred by the recent pronouncement of our Holy Father that “efforts 
will be made to make more widespread the use of the language of the 
people in public religious ceremonies.” This statement was made on 
the occasion of his lenten Sunday visit to the church of Our Lady of 
Help on March 13. 

The fact that there had been a half hour of Latin prayers before a 
word of Italian was spoken may have prompted the Pope to make 
his statement concerning the increased use of the vernacular. In com- 
menting on this magnificent and timely utterance of our Holy Father, 
the NCWC says: “What he did was to promise that the Church, to 
show her wish to be ever closer to the people who do not know Latin, 
will do everything possible to make her sacred ceremonies better 
understood.” 
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In the short period of his reign, His Holiness has won the hearts 
not only of Catholics but of virtually the whole world by his kindness, 
understanding, sympathy and love. We think that few of his utterances 
have so deeply stirred Catholics struggling for the cause of reunion, 
so close to the heart of the Vicar of Christ, as this promise to make 
more widespread the use of the vernacular in public religious rites. It 
will not only aid the cause of reunion but greatly stimulate the convert 
movement and quicken the devotion of our own people. 

Would it not be most appropriate for the many readers of WORSHIP 
who have been praying and working for the very objective outlined by 
His Holiness to send to the Holy Father a beautiful spiritual bouquet in 
token of our profound gratitude, enduring esteem and filial love? Such 
spiritual bouquets coming from prelates, priests and laity would mani- 
fest to His Holiness the world-wide interest and appreciation kindled 
by his magnificent utterance, and would hearten His Holiness in his 
Christlike efforts to make more intelligible and meaningful for the 
people the public religious services of the Church. I myself am writing 
to His Holiness to this effect today. 

University of Notre Dame Rev. John A. O’Brien 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ON OUR WAY SERIES. Grade One: With Christ to the Father. Grade 
Two: Christ’s Life in Us. Grade Three: Christ Our Savior. Teacher’s Guide 
for each text. By Sister Maria de la Cruz, H.H.S., Sister Mary Richard, 
H.H.S. W. H. Sadlier, New York. 1957-1959. Net price to schools, $.51 per 
copy; $1.25 per copy of Teacher’s Guide. 

“Even catechisms are children of their times,” Fr. Balthasar Fischer 
has observed. If this be so (and there seems no reason to doubt it) our 
times are looking up! Recent cause for optimism comes from the arch- 
diocese of San Francisco in the form of this series of graded catechisms 
for Catholic children in public schools. The authors are two Sisters, 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, who in these texts and manuals share with 
fellow catechists the fruit of their experience and learning. 

The whole span of revelation, with Christ as the center, is the basic 
theme presented in the three books. (Thus far only the first three of the 
series have been published.) All three follow the same general plan: 
God, His goodness and love; creation, man’s fall, God’s merciful prom- 
ise; His great gift Christ, fulfilment of that promise, our Model and 
Way back to the Father; Christ’s second coming; heaven. In this global 
context the great truths of our faith are progressively unfolded. “It is 
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not essential that all doctrines be fully explained in first grade,” the 
teacher’s manual for grade one explains. The “big” fundamental truths 
are presented simply in the first year. The second book offers a prepa- 
ration for first confession and reception of first holy Communion. The 
third year builds on the foundation of the first two and embraces a 
deeper study of the Bible narrative, of the Mass and sacraments. 

The liturgy sets the tone for the entire series. It is thus “that Holy 
Mother Church teaches us to celebrate, and to renew in celebrating, 
the mystery of Christ” (Teacher's Guide, Grade 3, p. 13). The teach- 
ers are frequently reminded of this important role of the liturgy and 
they are exhorted to adjust their programs so that the classes will 
coincide with the mysteries celebrated in the liturgical year. 

The Teacher’s Guides are indispensable in the use of the textbooks. 
Detailed lesson plans, class procedure and method study may seem 
overdone to the experienced teacher, but the two authors have evi- 
dently kept in mind catechists of varied pedagogical experience and 
training. Besides, they allow for and even encourage the ingenuity of 
the prospective user. These latter are reminded that they are bearers of 
God’s message, that they “teach more by what they are than by what 
they say,” and that God is the source and end of all teaching. 

Music, art, and drama lend support to the “presentation of doctrine” 
sections. Simple, beautiful melodies clothing doctrinal phrases are fre- 
quent in both manuals and texts. These are refreshing indeed, and really 
singable. Many of them are Gregorian melodies, but there are others, 
too, including those of Fr. Joseph Gelineau. The beauty lies deeper 
than that of the melodic line, however, for here is sung truth. Expressive 
gestures are also employed, as well as dramatizations and choric read- 
ings. It is regrettable that the graphic art is not on the same high level 
as the other handmaidens in this cause. A more virile representation of 
the subjects would be desirable. 

Flowing quite naturally from the truths learned is the application. 
Special effort is made to arouse the children’s response to the “Good 
News,” that they may be doers of the word and not merely hearers. 

Nor are the parents forgotten in this work of helping to form Christ 
in their children. In both the manuals and the texts their assistance is 
continually solicited. Parents are made mindful of their own privilege 
and responsibility each time their cooperation and good example is 
called for. 

Father Hofinger’s guidance as well as that of others of the advisory 
committee shines through on almost every page of this work, a schol- 
arly assistance gratefully acknowledged by the two authors. As a crown 
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to the work, a letter of Archbishop Mitty recommends the series and 
praises its authors. This reviewer would like to see a clarification of 
one of the Archbishop’s statements: “It represents the first attempt in 
the United States to base an entire course of studies on the kerygmatic 
approach to the teaching of religion.” Nearly twenty years ago the 
Christ-Life Series, a monumental work of Dom Virgil Michel and the 
Dominican Sisters of Marywood, offered religious educators a set of 
texts which embodied the same ideals and principles, employed sound 
educational psychology and methods and set all the doctrine in the 
framework of the Church’s liturgy. Although the series suffered the 
usual fate of pioneers, this writer, having had the privilege of using it 
for a number of years, cannot miss this opportunity of paying tribute to 
that remarkable effort. 

Returning to the series under scrutiny, let it be said that it is im- 
possible in a short review to present all the excellent qualities of this 
work. Here is truth in beauty whose depth must be plumbed by usage. 
Benedictine Heights College Sister Mary Charles, O.S.B. 
Tulsa 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by Walter 
Roberts. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1960. Pp. 60. Cloth, $1.95. 

This small volume will be a welcome addition to the works of Pére 
Daniélou that have already appeared in English on Scripture and the 
liturgy. The “typological approach” familiar to readers of Daniélou is 
followed here in its significance for our understanding of the idea of 
the temple in both the Old and New Testaments. Beginning with the 
cosmic temple at creation through the temple of Moses and the prophets, 
he treats the New Testament temple of the body of Christ (both physi- 
cal and Mystical) together with the culmination of these signs in the 
heavenly temple. Despite its brevity, this volume considers a large 
number of profound truths: the realities of Scripture as well as the 
significance of these realities for our spiritual life as the temple of God 
in the New Testament. For this reason, it would not seem as suitable 
an introduction to the thought of Daniélou as some of his other works. 
(The Bible and the Liturgy would probably fill that role more satis- 
factorily.) 

Daniélou’s treatment of the Christian community and charity is a 
point worthy of special mention. He also points out how well the 
Pharisees understood our Lord’s intention of replacing the Jewish 
temple by His own sacred humanity when they levelled this very 
charge at Christ in His trial before Caiphas. The last chapter displays 
fine balance in its discussion of the relation between the Christian’s 
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eschatological expectation of the heavenly temple and his genuine apo. 
tolic concern for the temporal struggles of his own time. 

Thoughtful reading of this volume should cause us to deepen our 
appreciation of the meaning of the Scriptures and to learn to see them 
as the “contemplation of the Presence of God in history.” 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 
St. Paul 


DAILY MISSAL MEDITATIONS. Meditations for Every Day of the Year 
Based on the Liturgy of the Mass. By the Sisters of Charity of Saint Eliza- 
beth, Convent, N.J. Benziger Brothers, New York. 1959. Volume I, Winter, 
Pp. xxiv-497. Cloth, $7.50. 

Realizing what has so often been pointed out to us in recent years, 
the benefits of harmonizing mental prayer and liturgy, the Sisters of 
Charity have prepared this handy little volume, the first of four, of 
meditations on the Masses for every day in the temporal cycle, as well 
as a series on the liturgy of the sanctoral cycle. This is a continuation 
of a work begun by one of their own members, Sister Miriam Teresa, 
who at the time of her death in 1927 had begun a series of meditations 
on the liturgical year. The present volume is the work of a committee 
of Sisters under the editorship of Sister M. Zita, S.C. 

The result is generally very good, practical, and very useful, par- 
ticularly. for beginners in mental prayer, but also for those who wish 
to have a systematic introduction to meditation on liturgical texts. Be- 
cause of a variety of hands, there is a variation in quality. Some medi- 
tations are simple, doctrinally sound, and inspiring. Some, especially 
the fourteen by Sister Miriam Teresa, are a bit too fanciful and imagi- 
native, at least for this reviewer’s taste. Those following the feast of 
the Circumcision, meditations on the text of that feast, are especially 
good, and also those based on the Epistles of St. Paul (e.g., those for 
the Fifth Week after Epiphany). Some meditations on the feasts of 
the saints draw a little too heavily on the second nocturn lessons for 
material, but for the most part the meditations are sound, and the ap- 
plications practical for one’s spiritual life. 

The book provides a simple guide for those who wish to correlate 
mental prayer directly with Mass texts, and so to make spiritual life 
all of a piece. For beginners this provides the method, and the stimulus, 
for tapping the source of meditation in the riches of Bible and liturgy. 
For others too it can be a bridge to using the missal itself as food for 
meditation. 

The College of St. Catherine Sister Fides, C.S.J. 
St. Paul 
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CONFESSION. The Meaning and Practice of the Sacrament of Penance. 
By the Community of Saint-Severin. Translated by A. V. Littledale. Fides 
Publishers, Chicago. 1959. Pp. 128. Cloth, $3.25. 

Reading this small book whets the appetite for further reading, dis- 


cussion and clarification of the important sacrament of penance. The 
authors do not aim to give an exhaustive study. Rather, the priests of 
the parish of Saint-Severin in Paris present their combined views and 
observations as an immediate guide awaiting further development of 
questions relative to the sacrament. In doing so they open avenues of 
thought which should lead to better understanding and more profitable 
reception of the sacrament of reconciliation. 

The authors’ first object is to bring the reader to an understanding of 
sin in relation to God and our brethren. The emphasis is on the love of 
God. “If we are to reach a definition of sin, we can find its meaning only 
in the love God has for us, and in the person of Christ through whom 
this love is manifest.” Repentance, too, is rooted in love. “It is not pri- 
marily a turning back of the soul upon itself in self-torment. It is paying 
heed to God’s voice, for it is He who ceaselessly pursues us. . . . Re- 
pentance is a returning to a love which was despised, neglected, be- 
trayed.” But we can find God again only in the Church; “it is precisely 
in the person of our brethren gathered into the Christian community 
that we shall find Him.” Herein the authors find not simply a justifica- 
tion of confession but its essence, the actual basis of the obligation of 
submitting to the Church’s authority in the sacrament of penance. Here 
we are meeting what I would think is the crucial point in understanding 
penance, the social aspects of sin and the sacrament. In these areas one 
would have appreciated a more complete presentation. 

In the second part of the book the “direction of conscience” is rightly 
and clearly distinguished from the sacrament of penance. A better un- 
derstanding of direction, independent of the sacrament, will be most 
profitable especially among religious who have suffered much by failure 
to recognize this distinction. 

To obtain a more objective view of oneself in relation to God, to the 
Church and to fellow man in today’s world, there is given a list of ques- 
tions for examination of conscience, more comprehensive than the usual 
“table of sins.” It should prove practical and helpful for occasional use. 

I shall take along this small book for spiritual reading during the an- 
nual retreat, confident that it will stimulate sound, helpful thinking. 
Charleston, Mo. Rt. Rev. Charles P. Schmitt 


SACRAMENTAL PRAYER. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. 1960. Pp. 148. Cloth, $2.75. 
In this series of eleven essays, all previously published in various mag- 
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azines, the author has assembled and developed a forceful argument 
for liturgical piety. He begins with a presentation of the historical back. 
ground and reasons for the renewed emphasis on liturgical prayer. The 
liturgy follows “the natural way of man’s ascent towards God.” His 
analysis of the working of the body upon the soul, “the inward move. 
ment of the external and bodily worship called liturgy” in raising the 
soul to union with God, is a solid contribution to the growing literature 
on liturgy and contemplation. 

The third and fourth essays clear away much hazy thinking about 
the habit of penance through a study of the sacrament of penance and 
the meaning of Lent leading to Easter. 

The author’s historical approach to the discussion of music in modern 
worship brings valuable directives to an arena littered with pious plati- 
tudes and superficial solutions. Music, he tells us, is more than the noise 
we often hear at Mass; and modern needs demand more than musty 
manuscripts can offer the worshipper’s soul. 

The next essay, though impossible to summarize, is the most impor- 
tant. The author here presents the Eucharist as the climax of the 
Christian’s life of prayer. Again we are given a deeper insight into the 
contemplative element of the liturgy. Father Pepler closes this work with 
discussions on two often misplaced and misunderstood aspects of com- 
munity prayer: the use of images and the place of Mary in the liturgy. 

In brief, Sacramental Prayer is a good summary of the chief prob- 
lems of the liturgy as it is being relived in 1960. The work is recom- 
mended as serious spiritual reading for the parish priest as well as for 
the initiated layman, and a valuable addition to any liturgical library. 
Monticello, Minn. Rev. John R. Gilbert 


SACRED LANGUAGES. By Paul Auvray, Pierre Poulain, and Albert 
Blaise. Translated by J. Tester. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 116 of 
the 20th Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1960. Pp. 173. Cloth, $2.95. 

In the first of the three parts of this book Paul Auvray gives an intro- 


duction to Hebrew grammar and style and a survey of Hebrew litera- 
ture; his final two chapters are on Aramaic. Father Poulain situates 
koiné in relation to classical Greek and then discusses the Septuagint, 
the New Testament (this chapter consists chiefly in a deft introduction 
to form-criticism), and the Greek Fathers. The section on Christian 
Latin by Albert Blaise will particularly interest readers of WorsHIP. His 
historical survey should help dispatch the old canard (sometimes still 
repeated in Catholic schools) that Christian Latin is an embarrassing 
hodgepodge which any decent Latinist would like to sweep under the 
rug. It also adds perspective to the current controversy over the humanist 
style of the new Latin Psalter. The author raises the issue of modern 
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vernaculars possibly replacing the Latin of the liturgy, though he per- 
sonally does not take a stand on the matter. It is interesting however to 
note that this scholar does not manifest the same scepticism that Chris- 
tine Mohrmann does toward a vernacular liturgy. His final chapters are 
on the different Latin styles in the liturgy (biblical passages, prayers, 
hymns) and the chief characteristics of Christian Latin. 

The translation is only so-so. Unduly complicated sentences abound; 
word order and use of the definite article are often more French than 
English. And periodically there is an outright bétise: thus sans esprit de 
systeéme (“not pigheadedly”) comes out “not forced to conform to a 
rigidly systematic treatment” (p. 99); the last sentence on p. 104 is man- 
gled beyond recognition; le Pater de la liturgie (“the Lord’s Prayer in 
the liturgy”) is hypostatized into “the Father of the liturgy” (p. 123), 
etc. 

St. Charles Seminary Francis B. Sullivan, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP. By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Hawthorn Books, 
New York. Vol. 108 of the 20th Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1959. 
Pp. 127. Cloth, $2.95. 

The author of the present volume is far more familiar in this country 


generally than many of the other writers in this series because of his 
work on the St. Andrew’s Missal. Many of the merits and defects pointed 
out in reviews of previous volumes are present in this one. The criticism 
of superficiality is perhaps unavoidable in attempting the discussion of 
profound matters in the few pages allotted to each book. At the same 
time a point made elsewhere about many of the other volumes is par- 
ticularly true of this one — there is practically nothing else in English 
devoted in such handy format to the subject at hand. This volume has 
as its goal the discussion of the various aspects of the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the life of worship in the Church. While we may at times tend 
to over-emphasize the theme of the “forgotten Paraclete,” it is nonethe- 
less true that the role of the Spirit as the source of unity in the Christian 
community is not the prominent fact of spirituality that it should be in 
our understanding of the liturgical life of the Church. Dom Lefebvre’s 
marshaling of Scripture texts on the Holy Spirit and his treatment of the 
Holy Spirit in the liturgical year are aspects of the book that merit our 
particular attention. In giving us valuable insights into this relationship 
of the Holy Spirit to worship, this volume will also help us to realize the 
need, as the author himself indicates, of a more detailed and comprehen- 
sive treatise on this important subject. 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 
St. Paul 
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SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY, The First Five Centuries. By Maisie 
Ward. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1959. Pp. v-377. Cloth, $4.50. 

A young priest once startled an older confrere with the observation 
that he saw no reason for anyone to get worked up about the Church 
Fathers, that modern theologians, having been able to take advantage of 
centuries of study, contemplation and research in theology and Scripture, 
are far more useful to the student of today. The older confrere, a New- 
man enthusiast, put the young man in his place with this judgment: 
“Imagine whai a wonderful thing it would be if we had St. John’s com- 
mentaries on St. John or St. Paul’s on St. Paul. We haven’t any such 
records, but the next best thing is the preaching and teaching of the 
Fathers to whom the glow of the original apostolic catechesis extended, 
The Fathers are indispensable for us today.” 

This may have been the reasoning that prompted Maisie Ward to take 
off into a study of the Fathers after her earlier book on the Gospels (They 
Saw His Glory). If ignorance of the Scriptures is ignorance of Christ, then 
surely ignorance of the Fathers is ignorance of the Gospels and of Christ. 
In this book, Mrs. Sheed does her share towards removing that ignorance. 

She introduces us into a strange world; strange, that is, for us moderns 
who seem to have found a home in a secularized culture. The world of the 
Fathers was constantly under attack from within and from without. It 
was rent by schism, poisoned by heresy and eventually destroyed by the 
barbarians. But it was a world in which Christians (both lay and clerical) 
considered theological truth important enough to fight and die for. A 
world, too, that eventually saw the simple truths of the Gospel emerge 
into clarity largely because of the very attacks against those truths. 

The author provides us with an exciting glimpse into these times by 
permitting us to follow the growth of the men who made them exciting, 
including the villains. Hers was a brave task: to try to include the influ- 
ence of five centuries of the giants of the faith in one volume. But she 
prevailed successfully against what must have been her worst temptation, 
that of superficiality, and she succeeded by the device of distilling their 
meaning and highlighting their personalities. She wanted her book to be 
“not a Church history, but a handful of portraits to illuminate it” (p. ix), 
and she accomplished her purpose. It is no substitute for the study of the 
Fathers or even of Newman; but it has excellent possibilities for tempting 
the reader to go to the sources themselves. It’s a valuable book for every- 
one. This reviewer has no trouble guessing at the contents of Mrs. Sheed’s 
next book. She is a master at work in an old quarry that must eventually 
provide her with material that will carry her into our present age. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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